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CuarterR XLY, 
‘FOR HER SAKE.’ 


it is necessary to spend many months far away from friends and 

fatherland to realise the pleasure of beholding a familiar home 
face unexpectedly. The face itself need not be that of a friend ; 
it is for the sake of the associations connected with it, not for its 
own, that it is so welcome. Expatriated Parisians have been seen 
again and again to inhale with rapture the fumes of boiling 
asphalte, and it is a well-known fact that Scotchmen may be made 
to weep with joy by the sound of the bagpipes; an instrument 
which, one may venture to say, is not calculated to draw tears of 
that particular kind from the eyes of the profane vulgar. Thus 
Dick Herbert, who, when in England, took very little notice of 
Jacob (that being his customary method with persons whom he 
did not like), and Francis, who, without knowing much about the 
young artist, thought him an unattractive, sneaking sort. of 
fellow, vied with one another in their attentions to him that night 
among the lonely Colorado mountains. For him the choicest 
morsels of venison were reserved; in his honour two bottles of 
champagne, out of a very limited stock, were uncorked ; and when 
the meal was over, Dick. handed him a cigar, with the regretful 
air of one who is parting with his ewe-lamb, and said: “There! 
it’s the last but two of the English lot. I think I'll smoke a pipe 
myself.” 

Jacob neither did full justice to these luxuries nor was especially 
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grateful for them. He understood very well to what he was 
indebted for so much civility; or at least he understood it so far 
as to be in no danger of mistaking it for a tribute of personal 
friendship. Sitting beside the camp-fire, beneath the twinkling 
stars, he answered briefly and somewhat abruptly the questions 
with which he was plied. Mrs. Herbert had been quite well 
when he had left; so had Miss Herbert; Captain Cunningham 
was staying in the house, and appeared to be in a fair way of 
recovery from his illness—and so forth. Hope’s name was not 
mentioned more than once or twice, and after the first few 
minutes, Dick began to make inquiries about the horses and 
the family affairs of the tenantry and other subjects upon which 
Jacob was able to speak both with knowledge and with greater 
ease. Something polite was said about his own success, and 
hopes were expressed for its continuance which were more sincere 
than the subject of them chose to assume. It was not until Dick 
asked him point-blank what had put it into his head to come to 
Colorado, of all places, that he reassembled his wits, remembering 
that he had still a part to play. 

“Really,” he answered, “I can hardly tell you. I was not 
very well in London ; I thought I wanted a change, and nowadays 
one hears so much about the bracing air of these parts. Besides, 
I thought the landscapes upon the walls of the Royal Academy 
might be the better of a change, too. We scem to have had just 
a little bit too much of Scotch moors and scenes on the Cornish 
coast and ‘ Backwaters on the Thames near Maidenhead.’ ” 

“ May I ask whether it was your intention to plunge into the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains, unaided and alone?” inquired 
Francis. “If so, it seems to me that you were rather in luck 
when you chanced to strike our trail.” 

“Oh,” answered Jacob, perceiving that he had overacted his 
part a little, “I thought it not unlikely that I might come across 
you somewhere, and I was sure that, if I did, you would be kind 
enough to give me a few hints and help me on my way.” 

“That showed a sanguine spirit on your part. Our being 
where we are is only the result of a sudden resolution and of the 
total disappearance of game from our winter-quarters. The week 
before last we were in the neighbourhood of Fort Ellis, something 
like five hundred miles away, as the crow flies.” 

“Mrs. Herbert told me that when she last heard from you you 
were near Virginia City,” remarked Jacob, judging it best not to 
mention his abortive journey to that place; “but she seemed to 
be. quite uncertain as to your future movements, so that there 
would have been very little use in my looking for you.” 
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“You have found us, anyhow,” said Dick; “and if you'll be 
advised by me, you will stay with us. We shall be here or here- 
abouts for another three weeks certain, and if you haven’t had 
enough of wild life by that time, we must try and get you 
sent on to the Yellowstone Park, which you ought to see. But I 
doubt whether any of the hotels are open yet, and you certainly 
can’t camp out all by yourself.” 

After this, conversation was kept up in a desultory fashion for 
another half-hour or so, when Francis, who had had a long day’s 
work, said good-night and retired, yawning, into his tent. The 
men, with the exception of Filmer, were already sound asleep. 

“Well, Jake,” said Dick, rising and stretching himself, “I 
think we may as well turn in now; we don’t sit up late in this 
part of the world. Filmer, Mr. Stiles will share my tent; you 
have got a spare buffalo-robe for him, I suppose ? ” 

He threw a few fresh logs on to the fire and turned away; but 
as he was stooping to enter his tent, Jacob touched him on the 
elbow and whispered: “I have something to say to you. Not 
now—we can’t talk here, where every word may be overheard; 
but perhaps to-morrow morning you wouldn’t mind riding or 
walking with me to some place where I could get a sketch. Of 
course T only suggest that as an excuse for getting rid of Mr. 
Francis and the others; it would be impossible for me to say what 
I want to say before them.” 

“Hm!” muttered Dick, “I meant to start the first thing in 
the morning after some blacktail that we saw to-day. Is your 
subject a pleasant or an unpleasant one, Jake?” 

“Tt is not exactly pleasant.” 

“And won’t it keep?” 

“ Yes; but it won’t improve by keeping.” 

“T suppose not—unpleasant things seldom do. Very well, 
then, Francis shall do the shooting to- -morrow, and I'll take you 
toa spot from which you will be able to see any amount of hills 
and valleys. You had better lie down and make yourself com- 
fortable now, for you won’t get much sleep after daybreak, I can 
tell you.” 

Jacob stretched himself upon the couch of dried grass which 
had been prepared for him; but for sleep he had neither inclina- 
tion nor ability. The time had come, then, at last! In a few 
more hours both he and the man who was lying within reach of 
his arm, and whom it was impossible that he should survive, 
would have entered upon the sleep that knows no waking. It was 
a startling thought; yet not so startling as to make him waver 
for one instant in his resolution. He perceived with satisfaction, 
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and even with a kind of pride, that his head was cool and his 
nerves steadier than they had been since his landing at New York. 
The only thing that troubled him was the treachery, the betrayal 
of hospitality which his scheme involved. He would much have 
preferred to meet Herbert in fair fight, had he been able to make 
sure of killing him in that way; but it would have been madness 
to dream of such an encounter; because it was essential that 
Herbert should die. “I am giving up my own life,” Jacob 
thought: “I give it up willingly and gladly for her sake; but I 
won’t give it up in vain—I won’t give it up for anything less than 
the certainty of setting her free.” 

By degrees, while he lay there through the long night hours, 
listening to the sighing of the wind among the trees and watching 
the flickering shadows thrown upon the canvas by the flames of 
the fire outside, as they leaped and fell, the deed which he was 
about to commit seemed to him more and more like a righteous 
one, and he began to feel himself something of a hero. It is 
possible that he was indeed a hero of a kind; albeit a mis- 
guided one. Assuming that there are circumstances which may 
justify assassination (and that is an assumption which has never 
lacked supporters), one must allow a measure of heroism to the 
assassin who sacrifices himself for absolutely unselfish ends. 
Whether this can be allowed to him in the absence of the sup- 
posed justifying circumstances is a question as to which opinion 
is likely to be divided. At any rate, Jacob, whose appreciation of 
himself with regard to the matter had fluctuated considerably, 
was able at this eleventh hour to find comfort in the contemplation 
of his disinterestedness. 

‘She will never know,” he reflected. ‘I have taken every pre- 
caution, and the fact of their having moved here will be an 
additional argument against the theory of malice aforeth ought. 
A year hence, if she thinks about me at all, she will think of me 
with a shudder. An irreclaimable wretch; a murderer and a 
forger whose bad nature resisted all attempts at kindness—that 
will be my epitaph, I suppose. And yet it is simply and solely in 
order that she may be happy that I have condemned myself not 
only to death but to infamy. I wonder if there are many men 
in the world who would be capable of that! ” 

In all probability there are not many such persons; but their 
rarity is hardly to be deplored on behalf of the community at large. 

With the first glimmer of dawn the camp was astir. Filmer’s 
voice was heard outside in altercation with the cook, who had 
apparently overslept himself inan unwarrantable manner, and 
had allowed the fire to burn low; presently Francis came in 
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and woke Dick, who, in his turn, shouted to Jacob to get up. It 
was intensely cold, and a bath in the neighbouring stream 
appeared so uninviting that that ceremony was dispensed with 
by all but three members of the party. Dick laughed at the 
new-comer’s ineffectual efforts to restore circulation by vigorous 
rubbing with a rough towel. ‘“ You'll soon get used to this kind 
of life, Jake,” said he, “and you'll find it do you a world of good. 
By the middle of the day you'll be so hot you won’t know what 
to do with yourself. Francis, the honour and pleasure of replenish- 
ing the larder will be yours this morning, and the sooner you 
start the better. Jake and I are going out presently in search of 
the picturesque.” 

Breakfast—a frugal meal—was disposed of before the sun was 
well up; Francis, with two companions, set out on foot; and 
soon after they had gone Dick and Jacob, mounting their horses, 
rode away in the opposite direction. For some time neither of 
them said much. Every now and again Dick pointed out some 
towering snowy peak, mentioning its name; once, when they 
heard the echoing sound of four shots, fired in quick succession, 
he observed: ‘That ought to mean one of them knocked over, 
anyhow;” and shortly afterwards the sight of a great herd of 
deer, grazing quietly within easy range, caused him to murmur 
regretfully: “What a thundering ass I was to come out with 
nothing but a whip in my hand!” 

At length he reined up upon a grassy plateau where quantities 
of wild flowers were drinking in the sunlight that fell aslant upon 
them from the east, and said abruptly: ‘ You may speak now 
or shout, if you like, without being overheard. What have you 
to tell me?” 

“Do you remember,” asked Jacob, in a steady, level voice, 
“that just before you left England I took the liberty of warning 
you that there were dangers to which every woman, no matter 
how good she may be, must be exposed when her husband osten- 
tatiously neglects her? Do you remember telling me to mind 
my own business, and boasting that you made it a rule to trust 
everybody until you were deceived ? ” 

“T don’t remember boasting; I remember the conversation that 
you allude to,’ answered Dick, shortly. ‘Come to the point, 
please.” 

“ What I dreaded then has happened, and nobody is to blame 
for it but yourself. I suppose that, if you had not deserted your 
wife, the thought of deserting you would never have entered 
into her mind. I don’t know that she would desert you even 
now, if you returned to her; but I do know that you have lost 
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the chance of ever gaining her love. From the first you did not 
care for her or you would have seen what everyone else saw. 
Now it is too late. Cunningham has behaved badly, if you like 
—he is unworthy of her love, if you like; but that is of little 
eonsequence. ‘The catastrophe is over. She loves him, and he 
knows it. More than that, he has very nearly persuaded her to 
leave her home with him.” 

With a touch of his heel Dick brought his horse close along- 
side of Jacob’s, so that the two men’s knees touched one another. 
“T think you are a liar,” he said. ‘“In any case I am sure that 
you came out here on purpose to tell me this, and therefore your 
story of last night was a lie. You will come back to England 
with me directly, and if I find that you have lied knowingly 
about my wife, I will break every bone in your skin.” 

Jacob met his eyes without flinching. ‘“ What I told you last 
night was untrue,” he replied. “I did not wish—nor, 1 should 
think, would you wish—that Mr. Francis should guess my errand. 
What I have said about Mrs. Herbert is no lie. But it does not 
much matter whether you believe me or not, because I am not 
going back to England with you. Neither you nor I will see 
England again.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T will tell you. For years I have led as miserable a life as it 
is possible to lead. Perhaps you think it an absurd exaggeration 
for a man who has been given the best of food and clothing to 
say such a thing; but | suppose some men want a little more 
than food and clothing to reconcile them to life. Thanks to you, 
I have certainly had plenty to eat and drink ; thanks to you also, 
I never had a friendly word addressed to me from the time that 
you know of until Mrs. Herbert came to Farndon. Probably you 
never noticed how good she was to me—you were not much given 
to noticing anything that she said or did—but she was good, and 
I was grateful to her, as I take it that only a man in my position 
could be. The very first time that I saw her I saw that she was not 
happy, and it was not long before I said to myself that if it should 
ever be in my power to make her happy I would do so, though it 
should cost me my life. I don’t know whether I meant that quite 
literally at the time—one uses such phrases without thinking 
much about the significance of them—but I mean it literally now. 
From what I have seen and heard, I am convinced that she will 
never be happy unless she can marry the man of her choice, and 
you will -perceive that there is only one way of enabling her to 
do that.” 

Dick measured the speaker from head to foot with a look of 
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wonder and contempt, not unmingled with amusement. Jacob’s 
first announcement had startled, if it had not alarmed him; but 
the effect of it was greatly weakened by this harangue, which he 
found it impossible to take seriously. “Are you threatening to 
blow my brains out?” he asked. “It strikes me, my friend, that 
you are a pretty good candidate for astrait-waistcoat. At least, 
that’s the best excuse I can make for you. Now you'll oblige me 
by turning round and riding back to camp.” 

Jacob’s answer was to draw his revolver from his breast 
pocket. 

Quick as thought, Dick, who had half expected this, closed with 
him, caught him round the body, and would have dragged him 
out of the saddle, had not Jacob been a perfect horseman and a 
desperate man into the bargain. It was a mistaken method of 
attack, and it had a disastrous result. With one blow of the 
heavy whip which he carried, Dick might have broken the other’s 
wrist, or at any rate forced him to drop his weapon; but he 
trusted too much to his own superior weight and strength; and 
although these must have told in another minute, there was not 
another minute to spare. Jacob was well aware ofthat. To take 
aim was out of the question, for his right arm, which had been 
forced upwards by Dick’s shoulder, was almost powerless; but he 
managed to turn the revolver round and fire. The shot apparent- 
ly did not take effect; but the plunging of the terrified horses 
enabled him to free himself a little. He rose in his stirrups, 
knowing that this was his last chance, threw himself forward, 
and, pressing the muzzle of the revolver against his antagonist’s 
back, drew the trigger a second time. Instantly Dick’s grasp 
relaxed. Without a groan, he fell upon his horse’s neck and 
rolled heavily to the ground. Jacob himself being completely 
overbalanced, was also unhorsed, and the two affrighted beasts, 
freed of their riders, galloped off in the direction from which they 
had come. 

The thunder of their hoofs had died away before Jacob, who 
had been a little dazed by his fall as well as by the encounter 
which had ended so suddenly, rose to his feet and looked around 
him at the snow-capped mountains, the sunny slopes, and the 
valleys which lay in deep shadow. Stretched at his feet, silent 
and motionless, was the man who had rescued him from the work- 
house, had given him home, money, and education, and who kad 
been thus rewarded. In that unbroken stillness the voice that 
was heard by Cain seemed to resound in his ears—“ What hast 
thou done?” 


“For her sake!” he cried aloud in a voice of anguish—* for 
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her sake!” And the mocking echo of his words was thrown back 
to him from the cliffs. 

He turned hurriedly away, and taking from his pocket the 
photograph that Hope had given him, gazed at it for a few 
moments with eager, straining eyes. “Good-bye!” he murmured 
—“good-bye!” Then, a queer sort of smile curling his lip, 
“Good-bye, Jacob Stiles. It would have been better for you if 
you had never been born; but it seems that you had your work to 
do in this world, and you have done it. Go out now into space!” 

He raised the revolver to his head, pulled the trigger and 
dropped, stone dead, a few yards away from his victim, while 
a third shot woke the echoes of the lonely hills, puzzling those 
who heard it in the camp far away, and who knew that “the 
boss” had started on his ride without fire-arms. 


Cuaprer XLYI. 
HOPE TAKES HER OWN WAY. 


To be able to do nothing with perfect satisfaction is a distinct 
gift. Not many of us possess it, nor, for that matter, have cause 
to covet it; but it seems probable that so long as the world lasts 
there will be drones in every hive; and that the drones should 
have the power of accepting their situation with ease and grace is 
desirable for themselves and hurtful to nobody. Bertie Cunning- 
ham, to whom absolute idleness, far from being distasteful, was 
positively enjoyable, lingered on at Farndon, although the 
amusements provided for him there were neither many nor varied ; 
and if he outstayed his welcome, he received no hint to that effect 
from his hostess. 

One morning he was sitting in Dick’s study, contentedly smoking 
a cigarette after breakfast, and wondering whether he ought to 
join Carry, whom he could see loitering on the terrace outside, 
when his letters and the newspapers were brought to him. He 
ran his eye over the former and tossed them aside; the days when 
the arrival of the post had been a bad moment for him were past 
and gone now. Then he picked up the Times, just to see whether 
anything particular had happened, before turning to the more 
attractive columns of the Sportsman. Something had indeed hap- 
pened—something that made him bound out of his chair and drop 
the paper, with a cry of consternation. For under the heading of 


“Latest Intelligence” was the following telegram, dated New 
York :— 
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“A terrible and mysterious tragedy is reported from the 
neighbourhood of Denver, Colorado. It appears that an English- 
man, Mr. Herbert, who has been for some months past hunting in 
the Rocky Mountains, accompanied by a friend and attended by 
the numerous following of which these parties are usually composed, 
was joined a few days ago by a young artist named Stiles, with 
whom, it is stated, he was on terms of intimacy. Whether a 
dispute arose between these gentlemen, or whether, as seems more 
likely, Stiles was attacked by a sudden fit of insanity, will probably 
never be known; but circumstances leave no room for doubt that 
the latter, after shooting his companion with a revolver, committed 
suicide. They appear to have left the camp together on horse- 
back; and their friends, alarmed by the return of the riderless 
horses, instituted a search for them which resulted in the discovery 
of their bodies, lying side by side, at a distance of some miles 
from their starting-point. Mr. Herbert was still breathing when 
picked up; but no hope is entertained of his recovery. Stiles, 
whose death-wound, it is said, was evidently self-inflicted, would 
seem to be identical with the Mr. Stiles whose pictures, represent- 
ing a Roman chariot-race and the Ascot Cup Day, were so much 
admired in last year’s exhibition of the London Academy of Arts. 
Great sympathy is expressed for the family of Mr. Herbert, who 
was well known and popular on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
who is understood to have been only a short time married.” 

Bertie, as soon as he had got over his first shock of horror and 
bewilderment, walked to the window, and beckoned to Carry, who 
presently joined him. 

“What is the matter?” she asked quickly, when she saw his 
grave face. 

“T don’t know how to tell you,” he answered; “ you had better 
read for yourself.” And he handed her the Times, pointing to the 
paragraph quoted. 

Carry’s nerves never broke down under any circumstances, and 
her senses were always at her command in an emergency. She 
was fond of her brother—more so, perhaps, than she had ever 
given him reason to suppose—but it would have been foreign to 
her nature to indulge in lamentations while any active measures 
remained to be taken. 

“This may not be true,” she said. “ The first thing to be done 
is to find out whether it is or not. Lock up the paper, so that 
Hope may not see it, and I will telegraph to Mr. Francis. You 
had better ride over to Windsor with the message. That will not 


waste much time, and it would never do to let the people at the 
Farndon post-office read it.” 
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“Very well; I'll go round and get a horse saddled,” answered 
Bertie. 

But as he was crossing the hall he met the butler, who handed 
hima telegram. This proved to be from Francis,and ran as 
follows: “ Herbert badly hurt through an accident. Extent of 
injuries not yet certain, but feared very serious. Consultation of 
surgeons to-morrow. Will telegraph result. Do as you think 
best about breaking news.” 

With this confirmation of the evil tidings Bertie returned to 
Carry, who agreed with him that it would be wiser and kinder to 
leave Hope in ignorance of what had happened until the report of 
the surgeons should be ascertained. ; 

“There weuld be no object in keeping her in suspense for 
twenty-four hours,” she said. “The whole affair is inexplicable 
to me. What reason could that wretch have had for murdering 
my brother ?” 

“Francis speaks of it as an accident,” remarked Bertie. 

“ You or I would have done the same thing in his place. It 
sounds less shocking, and most likely he knows that poor Hope 
had taken a fancy to Stiles. We shall have a terrible scene when 
she is told, Iam afraid. I don’t think she is exactly wanting in 
courage; but I should say that she had very little self-control. 
We must keep her in the dark as long as we can.” 

But almost before this kindly intention had been expressed the 
speaker knew that to carry it out was no longer practicable. The 
door opened, and Hope, deadly pale, but betraying no other symptom 
of emotion, advanced towards the two well-meaning conspirators. 

“T see that you know it all,” she said, quietly. ‘ Will you let 
me look at the T%mes, please? My maid brought me the Morning 
Post just now.” 

“ What idiots we were not to think of that!” exclaimed Bertie, 
involuntarily. 

Hope glanced at him for a moment. ‘“ Did you mean to conceal 
it from me?” she asked. ‘That would have been no kindness, 
and it would have made me lose precious time.” She read the 
few sentences in the newspaper quickly, and then turned to the 
advertisement columns. ‘There will be two steamers for New 
York to-morrow,” she said. ‘I suppose one or the other will be 
likely to have a spare cabin. I can go second class, if all the first 
are taken.” 

“You must not think of doing that,” said Carry. ‘“ We have 
had a telegram from Mr. Francis—here it is—and he is to tele- 
graph again to-morrow. At least do not start until we have 
heard again.” 
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“ Why ?” asked Hope, sharply. “ Why should I not start?” 

‘“‘ Because—it might be useless.” 

“Do you mean that he might be dead before I reached him? 
But you can’t think that! Captain Cunningham ”—with a sudden 
and piteous change of voice—“ you don’t think that Dick will die, 
do you?” 

Bertie was silent, feeling that it would be more merciful to 
dishearten than to encourage her; but Carry, taking her sister- 
in-law’s hand, said gently: “My dear Hope, you are not fit to 
undertake such a journey, and you may be sure that he would not 
wish it. There is nothing to be done but to wait as patiently as 
we can for more news, and if it is favourable, as of course it may 
be——” 

“T cannot wait,” interrupted Hope, who had already conquered 
her momentary weakness; “and I do not believe that Dick will 
die. I shall start by the early train to-morrow morning. If 
news comes later in the day, you can telegraph it on to me at 
Liverpool or Queenstown; but I will not run the risk of being 
detained here longer than is necessary.” 

And from this determination it was impossible to move her. 
When they found that she meant to take her own way, first Bertie, 
then Carry, and then both of them wanted to go with her; but 
that she would not hear of. She refused even to take her maid, 
alleging—probably with truth—that such an attendant would be 
far more of an encumbrance than a help. Finally (for she herself 
was at last brought to see that she could not make the journey 
quite alone) it was arranged that she should be accompanied by 
the butler, a steady, stolid, and not unintelligent Briton, who 
might be trusted to shoulder a way for his mistress through any 
ordinary difficulties, and who had been for many years in Dick’s 
service. 

Thus protected, she set off on the following morning, declining 
Bertie’s proffered escort as far as Liverpool, and maintaining up 
to the last an aspect of cheerfulness which that young gentleman 
hardly knew whether to admire or to deprecate. “If you hear 
nothing before you sail, try to think that no news is good news,” 
he said, as he helped her into the railway-carriage. 

“There will be no need for trying,” she answered. “Iam sure 
that Dick will get well again ; and even if I were not sure, I would 
not allow myself to think anything else.” 

To many people the worst contingencies always appear the 
most probable ; while others, more happily constituted, seem to be 
literally incapable of believing in a crushing disaster so long as 
any room remains for incredulity. Hope had as yet realised little 
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more than that Dick was badly hurt and that she must go to him. 
Afterwards, when she had more leisure for reflection, she began to 
be very sorry for poor Jacob, who, she doubted not, had destroyed 
himself in a moment of madness. She recollected what good 
spirits he had been in at starting, and was convinced that what he 
had done could not have been premeditated. Her conclusions, in 
short, were precisely what Jacob had intended they should be. 

At Liverpool she found, as might have been anticipated, that 
the accommodation which she required was not to be had on 
board either of the outgoing steamers; but the ways of travellers 
to whom money is no object are generally made smooth for them, 
and the captain of one of the vessels was induced to cede his own 
cabin when informed of the urgency of the case. Brooks, the 
butler, was more disappointed than his mistress when the steamer 
left Queenstown without any telegram from Farndon having been 
brought on board. “I did not expect to hear,” Hope said, in 
answer to the man’s expressions of regret; “and, you know, Mr. 
Herbert can hardly begin to mend for some days to come.” 

It was, perhaps, no bad thing for her that she was prostrated 
by sea-sickness immediately after encountering the long Atlantic 
swell, and that for three days and nights she was unable to lift 
her head from her pillow. When at length, dizzy and confused, 
she managed to crawl up on deck, she was informed that the 
passage was already half accomplished, and that the daily runs 
had been highly creditable. The passengers, who had discovered 
her name_and errand, showed her a great deal of kindly attention, 
doing their best to keep her mind from dwelling upon painful 
thoughts, and assuring her that the voyage promised to be one of 
the shortest on record. Afterwards, when she recalled that time, 
it filled her with amazement to remember how she had talked, 
eaten, and slept, like everybody else. Impatiert she certainly 
was, and anxious to reach Dick’s bedside; but not once did she 
give way to despondency. 

“You will see that we shall find good news waiting for us at 
New York, Brooks,” she said to the butler, who answered 
“ Yes’m,” and tried to look as if he agreed with her. Personally, 
he did not feel sanguine ; but the event proved Hope to be a true 
prophet ; for the pilot brought her a despatch from Francis, who 
had been informed by telegraph of her approach, and this, though 
somewhat short, was as satisfactory as could be desired. ‘“ Herbert 
is doing fairly well. Bullet extracted.” More particulars would 
have been welcome; but it was impossible to grumble at so 
encouraging a report, and Hope triumphantly showed it to the 
sceptical Brooks, as well as to certain of her fellow-passengers 
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who had held aloof, eyeing her apprehensively while she perused 
it, but who were now profuse in their congratulations. 

It was only when she was seated in the train and speeding 
westward that the excitement which had sustained her so long 
began to abate a little, und that, for the first time, it occurred to 
her to wonder whether Dick would be pleased to see her or not. 
She knew that if there was one thing that he disliked more than 
another, it was being made a fuss over; and it seemed quite 
within the bounds of possibility that he might consider her action 
precipitate and officious. Thus, having borne a real trouble 
admirably, she proceeded to make herself wretched over an 
imaginary one, us the habit of many women is. 

Meanwhile, it must be owned that her arrival in Colorado was 
not looked forward to exactly with pleasure by the only person 
who as yet was aware of its imminence. The first thing that 
Francis did, after superintending the removal of his wounded 
friend to Denver and hearing the discouraging verdict pro- 
nounced by local talent upon the case, was to find out the names 
and addresses of the two most eminent surgeons in the United 
States, and telegraph urgently to them. These gentlemen at 
once established the presence of two bullets in their patient’s 
body. The first, which had lodged in the muscles of the back, was 
not a source of danger to life; but the position of the second 
was less easy to determine, and they declined at first to give an 
opinion as to whether and when it would be possible to remove 
it. They considered, however, that Mr. Herbert’s fine constitu- 
tion and healthy condition ought to give him a chance of pulling 
through, and that much Hope might have learnt by remaining in 
England. As the result of further investigation and debate an 
operation was decided upon, which proved completely successful ; 
so that at the time when Hope landed at New York her husband 
was virtually out of danger, and Francis, who up to then had 
had no time for rest or thought, was able to employ his mind in 
putting together certain pieces of circumstantial evidence, and 
drawing his own deductions from the same. 

It is needless to say that he had already been interviewed by 
many representatives of the press, all of them eager for informa- 
tion as to the causes of the affray which had so nearly proved 
fatal to his friend ; but his answers had not been considered satis- 
factory. Upon being reproachfully reminded that the public took 
a keen and legitimate interest in this thing, he had replied that 
he could well sympathize with the public, since that was exactly 
the feeling which he himself experienced ; but that he could only 
recommend the public to imitate him and be patient. “In short, 
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gentlemen, I know no more about the matter than you do. Mr. 
Herbert is not at present in a .state to be cross-examined; but if 
you will come back again when he has quite recovered, it will 
doubtless give him sincere pleasure to see you. And now, as I 
am sure that you must have many other affairs of importance to 
inquire into, I won’t detain you any longer.” 

The result of this rather cavalier method of dealing with the 
Fourth Estate was the appearance in print of more than one de- 
scription of Mr. Francis, in which his face, figure and mode of 
pronouncing his own language were freely criticised, while he was 
reported as being “unable or unwilling” to afford any assistance 
to those who, in the discharge of their duty, had called upon him. 
Nevertheless, it was true enougb that he knew little more than 
the interviewers, and even his suspicions were of the vaguest pos- 
sible kind. Had he been foolishly and unwarrantably garrulous, 
he might have informed them that he had found a photograph of 
Mrs. Herbert tightly clutched between the finger and thumb of 
Jacob Stiles’s left hand, and also that, from inquiries which he had 
made in Denver, he had ascertained that the murderer had arrived 
in that town from Montana—a circumstance which, to his mind, 
was tolerably conclusive as to the question of premeditation ; but 
that was all, or nearly all, the foundation that he possessed upon 
which to build up a theory; and’.Dick, though he had recovered 
consciousness immediately after his removal to camp, had volun- 
teered nothing beyond a bare statement of the fact that he had 
been shot by Jacob. 

While his friend’s life seemed still to be trembling in tho 
balance, Francis refrained from questioning him, and indeed from 
making any allusion to the circumstances which had brought him 
to such a pass; but he felt that it would be absurd, not to say 
impossible, to observe this reticence for ever; so one afternoon 
when he was sitting by Dick’s bedside he attacked him point-blank 
with : “I say, Herbert, what did that fellow try to kill you for ?” 

“T suppose,” answered Dick, staring placidly up at the ceiling, 
“that he didn’t like me.” 

“Qh—you dismiss the suggestion of insanity, then?” said 
Francis, quickly. 

“Much obliged for the implied compliment. I don’t know that 
a man’s disliking me is a proof of his sanity; but it certainly 
doesn’t prove the reverse.” 

‘Tt seems that he disliked himself, too, since he blew his own 
brains out after doing his best to murder you.” 

“So it seems. But I take it that we should all prefer com- 
mitting suicide to being hung.” 
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“ Herbert, what was his motive? You must know.” 
“My dear fellow, when a man holds a pistol to your head there 
isn’t time to go into these questions of detail.” 

“ But didn’t he go into them before he held the pistol to your 
head ? ” 

“Oh, if you want to know how it happened, I'll tell you. We 
had a dispute, andI lost my temper with him and threatened to 
break every bone in his body if—well, if it turned out that some- 
thing which he had asserted to be a fact was a lie. Then he 
produced his revolver and there was a scufile and I was hit. That’s 
all. If you insist upon it, I will tell you what the subject of the 
dispute was; but I’d rather not.” 

There was certainly no occasion for Dick to do violence to his 
inclinations in that respect. Francis said nothing more for a few 
minutes, and then asked casually : “ Didn’t Stiles profess a great 
attachment to Mrs. Herbert ?” 

“My wife was kind to him,” answered Dick; “ perhaps she 
understood him better than I did. He seems to have felt that he 
was unfairly treated by me. Well, he is dead now, poor beggar! 
Suppose we talk about something else.” 

“All right; only we mustn’t talk too much about anything just 
at present. By the way, Herbert, would you like me to send for 
your wife?” 

“On no account!” answered Dick, speaking with considerably 
more animation, and raising himself on his elbow for an instant. 
“You haven’t asked her to come, have you?” 

“Oh, no; I haven’t asked her to come. I have been tele- 
graphing to England, of course, and I suppose it is possible that 
she may come without being asked.” 

“I don’t think she would do that,” said Dick, consideringly ; 
“nobody could say that it was her duty to do that. It would 
have been absurd for her to start when any moment might havo 
brought her the news of my death; and now you can telegraph 
that I am all right, you know.” 

“T couldn’t quite say that with truth.” 

“You can say that I shall be all right ina week or two, anyhow. 
Whatever you do, Francis, don’t let her come out! After what I 
told you the other day, you ought to understand that that would 
be a great mistake. I do hope you haven’t taken it into your head 
that my being knocked over like this gives a fine opportunity for 
a reconciliation. I don’t know how you may look at it; but it 
seems to me that to summon her here would be bringing a most 
unfair pressure to bear upon her.” 

“T have no intention of bringing any pressure to bear upon 
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anybody,” replied Francis, with a slight smile ; “ and I promise you 
that if Mrs. Herbert comes here, it will not be my fault.” 

“‘T wonder what she 7s coming for!” he soliloquised, after he 
had left the room. “A little bit of show-off, I suppose, combined 
with a little remorse. The amazing thing to me is that any 
‘woman in her senses should throw over a man like Herbert, who 
adores her, for a petit maitre like Cunningham, who cares so little 
about her that he engages himself to another woman before her 
very eyes. But such is the way of them; they can’t get on 
without being told that they are adored. It’s easy enough to 
guess what that unfortunate fellow Stiles’s errand was. No 
doubt he was in love with her too, and came out here in a fit of 
jealousy and spite to tell her husband some story or other about 
her and Cunningham. I should doubt whether he ‘started with a 
murderous intention; as far as he was concerned, it would have 
been more to the purpose to put an end to Cunningham than to 
Herbert or himself. And now the next thing will be that we 
shall have the cause of all this promiscuous shooting here, pro- 
testing her innocence, retarding Herbert’s recovery, and wanting 
to nurse him—which, in all probability, she is utterly incapable 
of doing. I wonder whether she would turn back and go home 
again if I were to represent to her in very polite language that 
she wasn’t wanted ?” 

Thus it came to pass that when Hope reached her journey’s end, 
she met with a grave and rather chilling reception from Mr. 
Francis. ‘“ Your husband is making quick progress, Mrs. Herbert,” 
he said; “that is, he is progressing as quickly as one can expect, 
considering that he has lost a great deal of blood and has been 
through a sharp operation. But as for your seeing him—well, 
really I don’t quite know what to say about that. I must tell you 
that he knows nothing of your having left home. I thought it 
best to keep that fact to myself, because my instructions are that 
he is on no account to be agitated.” 

“Of course,” answered Hope, humbly, ‘“‘I must not ask you to 
do anything that might be bad for him; but would it not be 
possible to prepare him by degrees? Could you not suggest, for 
instance, that 1 should probably be anxious to be with him ?” 

“To tell you the truth, that is just what I did suggest the 
other day ; and he replied by expressing a very strong wish that 
you should not be sent for.” 

Hope’s countenance fell; but she accepted her sentence without 
a murmur. “Then say no more to him about it,” she returned, 
“and I will wait here until he is strong enough to see me without 
risk.” 
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“ But that may be weeks, Mrs. Herbert.” 

“T can’t help it if it is months. At least I shall be at hand in 
case I am wanted, and I shall hear how he is every day.” 

This submissiveness was so unlike what Francis had expected 
that he could not bring himself to give Mrs. Herbert the “ piece 
of his mind” with which he had several times favoured her in 
imagination. He even apologized a little: “One must be guided 
by the doctor’s orders, you see,” he said—a proposition to which 
she at once assented. 

However, fortunately for Hope, the doctor did not prove himself 
Mr. Francis’s ally on this occasion; for no sooner had he been 
presented to Mrs. Herbert than he declared that his patient, so far 
from being the worse, would be very much the better, for seeing 
her; and when Francis urged the expediency of delay and the 
danger of sudden shocks, he only laughed. , 

“T will take it upon me to say that your friend’s nerves are 
about equal to standing that shock, sir,” he answered. “ You 
come right in with me, Mrs. Herbert, and don’t be afraid.” 

Thereupon he led Hope to the bedroom in which Dick was lying, 
pushed her gently through the door, which he closed behind her, 
and, returning to Francis, who was standing in the passage, 
remarked: “I reckon you'll find that a pretty fair prescription, 
sir.” 

“Oh, you think so, do you?” returned Francis, snappishly. 
“Then perhaps you will look in again presently and see how it 
has worked. Don’t say I didn’t warn you, that’s all.” 


Cuapter XLVII. 
EXPLANATIONS ARE DISPENSED WITH. 


Hope paused on the threshold of the darkened room into which 
she had been thrust, her heart beating fast with apprehension. 
During the long journey from New York she had had time to 
draw a great many mental pictures of her meeting with her 
husband, all of which had been characterised by a complete absence 
of emotional display on both sides. It was not to be expected— 
so she had told herself—that Dick would be overjoyed at beholding 
her, nor must she be surprised if, at first, he should even give her 
to understand that she would have done better to remain at home. 
Nevertheless, the confirmation of her fears by Mr. Francis had 
been a grievous disappointment to her ; and, the doctor’s precipitate 
action having deprived her of all presence of mind, she stood 
VoL, LXXVIIL. 26 
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motionless in the doorway, tremblingly awaiting the exclamation 
of surprise and displeasure which never came. 

When her eyes became accustomed to the gloom, she perceived 
that Dick had the best of reasons for keeping silence; and to see 
him sleeping soundly was only less of a relief to her than it would 
have been to receive his assurance that she was not unwelcome. 

She stole across the room on tiptoe and stood looking down at 
his white face and pinched features with a feeling of intense sorrow 
and pity. Physical suffering is by no means the worst misfortune 
which mortals have to bear; but, for some reason or other, it is 
that which excites by far the keenest and readiest sympathy. 
Moreover, in a woman’s eyes there is always something especially 
pathetic in the spectacle of a strong man reduced to helplessness. 
As Hope gazed, her courage returned to her, and she ceased to 
dread her husband’s probable rebuke. What if he should rebuke 
her? After all, it was her right to be where she was, and she had 
done nothing to forfeit that right. She rehearsed a little speech 
in which her case was set forth clearly and dispassionately. She 
would represent to Dick that somebody must nurse him, and that 
she believed herself to be doing only what was proper and usual 
in undertaking that necessary function. She would then assure 
him that he need have no fear of her bothering him with foolish 
questions, and that,so soon as he should be convalescent, she 
would be ready, if he desired it, to leave him. 

But that speech was never uttered, nor was any one of the 
numerous scenes which Hope had passed through in fancy on her 
way from Farndon to Colorado enacted. For when Dick opened his 
eyes and saw who was standing beside him, his brain was still 
confused with sleep; so that, instead of looking annoyed or 
distressed or even astonished, he smiled contentedly and murmured : 
“ Hope, my darling, have you come to me at last? ”—just as any 
silly lover might have done who was not approaching his fortieth 
year, who did not hold common-sense views on the subject of 
marriage, and who had not ample grounds for believing that a 
friendly esteem was the utmost that he could ever look for from 
the person addressed. And Hope, for her part, forgot all her good 
resolutions, forgot that invalids must not be agitated, and that a 
nurse who is fit to be called a nurse at all must retain her self- 
eommand whatever may happen. Dropping on her knees by the 
bedside, she took Dick’s wasted hand and kissed it again and 
again, while she sobbed out something incoherent and unin- 
telligible, which was not on that account any the less easy to be 
understood. 


And so everything was explained without an explanation. 
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There is no better method of clearing away misunderstandings 
than this; nor, so long as the world goes round, will lovers have 
any occasion to use their tongues while they have eyes to speak 
with. Moreover, when they do begin to talk, they almost 
invariably talk rubbish; and this was exactly what Dick Herbert 
and his wife did for the space of a quarter of an hour by the clock. 
But when they became more or less rational, there was, of course, a 
great deal to be said. Little, though, of what had lately seemed so 
important signified now. Hope got up, dried her eyes, and seated 
herself in the chair which Francis had vacated a short time 
before. 

“Now I should like to know,” said she, radiantly—* you may 
call it impertinent curiosity if you choose; but I should like to 
know why you have deceived me all this time!” 

“Never deceived anybody in my life,” returned Dick, in the 
feeble voice which sounded so oddly coming from him. “I’m 
incapable of it.” 

“How can you say so! Haven't you told me, times out of 
number, that you didn’t care one pin for me? But perhaps you 
didn’t care—then.” 

“You are the only woman in the world whom I have ever loved, 
or been near loving.” 

“Oh, Dick! Have you forgotten telling me about that lady 
whom you proposed to, and who didn’t return your affection ? ” 

“Well, that was you. I should have thought you might have 
guessed that.” 

“T didn’t guess it; and it made me very unhappy. How could 
I suppose that you meant such a thing, after your speaking to me 
as you had just done? I don’t like to think of it even now.” 

“Nor do I, to tell you the truth,” answered Dick ; “ we won’t 
think about it any more. But this I will say for myself, that, 
however great a humbug I may have been, you were a worse one. 
That is, supposing that you have loved me all along. But I don’t 
believe that you have. Come now, Hope, upon your honour—did 
you love me when you married me?” 

Hope hesitated. “I think I must have loved you almost the 
first time that we met,” she said, “ but I didn’t know it until long 
afterwards. I wasn’t quite sure of it until you had started for 
America. But you ought to have known it.” 

“T dare say! In the first place, I had your distinct assurance 
that you did not love me—mind you, I never made any such 
declaration to you—and in the second place, I had to look at 
probabilities. It was so likely—wasn’t it ?—that you should fall 
in love with an ugly old fellow——” 
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“ Not ugly, Dick.” 

“ Well, comparatively ugly and positively old. It was so likely 
that you should fall in love with a man of that description, when 
you had another who was superlatively young and handsome at 
your feet!” 

Hope held up her hand imploringly. ‘“ Don’t!” she exclaimed. 
‘When you talk like that, you make me hate him; and one ought 
not to hate one’s brother-in-law. Oh, Dick, how horrid it was of 
you not to believe me when I told you that I hated him!” 

“T suppose,” answered Dick, musingly, “that it was, as you 
say, rather horrid of me. I am sorry for having been so stupid, 
and it shall not occur again. Will that do?” 

Hope laughed a little. ‘ Yes, that willdo; anything will do now. 
But what made you so determined to go away and leave me?” 

“ Ah, that’s rather a complicated question ; you must put your- 
self in my place if you want to understand why I was anxious to 
get out of England. But my motives were not entirely selfish, 
for all that. As I told you at the time, I thought it would be 
best for both of us that we should part for some months; and 
really it has been best for us, though not in the way that I meant. 
I am by no means sure that we shouldn’t have gone on deceiving 
ourselves and one another to the end of the chapter, if it hadn’t 
been for the bullet that is lying on the table over there.” 

Hope started up and examined the missile alluded to with 
shuddering interest. ‘‘ Oh, if it had killed you!” she exclaimed, 
presently. 

“All things considered, I am very glad that it didn’t. I 
shouldn’t have said that an hour ago, though. My impression 
then was that the luck had gone rather against us both—certainly 
against you. You were within something like an eighth of an 
inch of being a widow, I can tell you.” 

Hope made no rejoinder. After some time, she said: “It 
makes me very sorry to think of poor Jacob. Of course he must 
have been quite out of his mind when he attacked you; but it 
was an odd sort of fatality that he should have met you at all; 
for he had no expectation of doing so when he left England.” 

“ Had he not?” 

“None whatever ; he told me so himself. Indeed, he seems to 
have started without any definite plans. He was rather odd in 
his manner on the last evening ; we all noticed it, but there was 
nothing at all to make one suppose that he could be losing his 
senses. I am afraid his was a very unhappy life. Do you know, 
he told me all about that trouble that he got into years ago, and 
it distressed me to hear the way in which he spoke of it. He 
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seemed to think that you had never forgiven him and never 
would; and upon that point, at all events, I am sure that he was 
not quite sane. I was in hopes that when you came home I 
should be able to make you friends again.” 

“T doubt whether you would have succeeded.” 

Hope looked surprised. “ But, Dick, surely you have forgiven 
him long ago?” 

“Yes: but there is a difference between forgiving a man and 
making a friend of him. Jacob Stiles was a bad lot; that’s the 
long and the short of it. He is dead, and one would rather say 
nothing but good about him; but as a matter of fact he was a 
liar and a sneak.” 

“TI can’t agree with you there!” cried Hope, to whom this 
seemed very unjust. 

“T know you can’t, my dear,” answered Dick, with a smile. 
“You think all the world is as honest as yourself, or capable of 
being made as honest ; but, unhappily, that is not the case. At 
least, I don’t think it is the case. Let us dismiss Jacob Stiles 
from our minds and agree to differ about him. We love one 
another well enough to be able to afford the luxury of an 
occasional difference of opinion.” 

The truth is that Dick’s opinions were not easily changed; and 
to the present day his estimate of Jacob's character remains 
what he then declared it to be. The man, as he believed and 
believes, died with a lie upon his lips. He never cared to 
mention that to Hope, nor deigned to inquire whether there was 
the shadow of a foundation for it. Jacob’s pretension of being 
actuated by a desire to set Hope free he dismissed as a lie like 
the other—a piece of theatrical bravado, by means of which a man 
of that stamp might not improbably seek to throw a halo over 
assassination. Hope herself could not, from the nature of the 
case, do full justice to the memory of the man who died for her. 
A lunatic who has done his best to murder the person whom you 
love most on earth is not precisely one whom it is easy to recall 
with tender feelings; and indeed in these latter times Mrs. 
Herbert has surrendered much of her independence of judgment, 
having insensibly fallen into the habit of adopting her husband’s 
views (which, to be sure, have always a basis of sound common 
sense to recommend them), and being disposed to think that he 
must be right, even when at first sight he might appear to be 
wrong. It is probably just as well for her that she should hold 
that conviction, and it is certainly well that she has been spared 


the pain of knowing that a stupid and purposeless crime was once 
committed for her sake. 
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For the moment, she was quite willing to adopt Dick’s 
suggestion and dismiss Jacob Stiles from her mind. She and her 
husband had many things of far greater importance to say to one 
another; and these occupied so long a time in telling that 
Francis, who had been impatiently awaiting in the next room the 
end of this interminable interview, judged it imperative upon him 
at last to come in and put a stop to it. 

It was a very pretty little picture that met his eye when he 
entered—the young wife sitting by the bedside, holding her hus- 
band’s hand in both her own, while the sick man, with parted lips 
and colour a little higher, perhaps, than the doctor would have 
approved, was eagerly listening to her—and it is melancholy to 
be obliged to record that the only comment which this scene drew 
from Francis was the unspoken one of: “By George! she’s 
talked him over then, after all.” 

Dick raised himself on his elbow and said: “ Francis, old man, 
come here; I have something to say to you.” 

“Won't it keep till to-morrow?” asked Francis. “It seems to 
me, by the look of you, that you haye been talking too much 
already.” 

“ Well, what I was going to say is soon said; I only wanted to 
tell you that it is all right.” 

“T am delighted to hear it,’ answered Francis, a little stiffly. 

“That, I suppose, means that you don’t believe it. What an 
ass you are, Francis! I shouldn’t say it was all right if it wasn’t ; 
but I am too tired to tell youthe whole story. Hope, do you think 
you can make this pig-headed fellow understand? You and he 
will have to see a good deal of each other for the next week or 
two, I expect, and if you could manage to make friends it would 
be more comfortable for you both. I don’t think you like him 
very much at present ; but you will, when you know him better ; 
and you needn’t hesitate to speak operly to him about—about— 
you and me, you know, because he has heard already from me all 
that there was to hear.” 

This speech was not very well calculated to set either Hope or 
Francis at ease ; nor, in spite of the good advice bestowed upon 
them, did they at once become friends. In the course of the 
evening Hope explained in a few words that certain clouds which 
had arisen between her and her husband had now been finally 
dispersed; to which Francis, more politely than truthfully, 
responded that he had always expected that happy consummation 
to be reached sooner or later. The subject was then dropped by 
mutual consent, and was not recurred to. 

Since those days Hope has learnt to appreciate the sterling 
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qualities which distinguish Mr. Francis, and is always ready to 
extend a warm welcome to him when he visits Farndon; but for 
the time being, she desired nothing more ardently than that he 
should take himself off and leave her alone with Dick. As for 
him, he had sufficient tact to perceive the advisability of that 
course. He only remained at Denver until his friend’s conva- 
lescence was thoroughly established ; and when he announced his 
speedy departure for England, Dick—nothing if not candid— 
answered cheerfully: “ All right, old chap, you must be awfully 
bored here, and, under the circumstances, you know, you're rather 
a bore to us. Don’t mind my saying so, do you?” 

And probably the writer and readers of this narrative would de 
well to imitate the discreet Francis. Once upon a time, as 
everybody knows, there was a fox who, having lost his tail in a 
trap, endeavoured to persuade himself and other foxes that he was 
far more comfortable without it; and even so, many of us who are 
no longer in a position to waste our time as lovers do are wont to 
smile at youthful follies and affect to prefer the spectator’s more 
dignified part. But the pretence takes in nobody. Looking on 
is dull work ; we should assuredly not be lookers-on if we could 
help it; nor will any fox deprive himself voluntarily of the 
appendage wherewith Nature has gifted him. Happy those who 
at Dick Herbert’s time of life can still be young and still look 
forward into the future through the rose-coloured glasses of which 
we all once possessed a pair, but which we are apt, somehow or 
other, to mislay before even youth itself is well over. Let us 
leave this re-united couple to enjoy the spring weather in remote 
Colorado, with the consolatory assurance that whatever they may 
have to say to one another can be of interest only to themselves. 


Cuapter XLYIII. 


CONCLUSION. 


To be in a fair way towards recovery is one thing, and to be ine 
state to take a long railway journey, cross the Atlantic, and give 
away your sister in marriage is quite another. Dick’s restoration 
to health proved a more tedious business than had at first been 
anticipated ; the summer was far advanced before he was able to 
return home, and a postponement of their wedding-day was found 
necessary by Miss Herbert and Bertie Cunningham, who might 
certainly expect, if ever any couple had a right to do so, that they 
would escape the danger which is said to threaten those who 
marry in haste. But at length they were duly united in the 
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presence of a large concourse of friends and relatives; and, if 
appearances may be relied upon, they have neither repented of 
their bargain yet, nor are likely to repent of it at any future time. 
The first thing necessary to insure contentment here below is to 
know what you want, and the second is to be satisfied with it 
when you have got it. Bertie Cunningham and his wife may be 
considered to have fulfilled these conditions. The former resigned 
his commission on his marriage, and has been doing nothing with 
great assiduity and complete satisfaction to himself ever since. 
His wife’s estate in Yorkshire needs a great deal of looking after, 
he says; and he looks after it by riding in a leisurely fashion 
over parts of it when he happens tobe at home. For the rest, he 
has got together a nice lot of hunters; his means permit him to 
take a Scotch moor every year; and as he is most amiable and 
well-to-do, he is never likely to want for friends of both sexes. 
Whether his wife is ever jealous of him it would be difficult to 
say. She has, at any rate, the wisdom not to be too exacting, and 
he is always careful to consult her wishes and convenience. Upon 
pne occasion he confided to Mrs. Pierpoint his belief that Carry, 
after all, was better suited to a man of his habits than a certain 
lady with whom he would once have considered it the summit of 
earthly bliss to spend his life, and whom he still greatly admires. 
“The fact is,” said he, “that she would have been too good for 
the likes of me.” 


“And pray, do you imagine that Carry is not too good for you?” 
Mrs. Pierpoint rejoined. 

“No; but I am good enough for her. Or, at least, she thinks 
80, which comes to the same thing. She is satisfied with the 
simple pleasures that satisfy you and me. She is fond of hunting, 
she is fond of society, she doesn’t object to the smell of smoke— 
and so, you see, we manage to hit it off tolerably well.” 

Mrs. Pierpoint will probably be absent both from society and 
from the hunting-field for some little time to come, being in deep 
mourning for the intemperate Marmaduke, who died somewhat 
suddenly a few months ago—“ of general debility,” to borrow the 
charitable phrase employed by the doctor who attended him. As, 
during his lifetime, he lost no opportunity of bringing misery and 
shame upon his wife, it is only in the nature of things that his 
decease should have left her inconsolable. 

Of the other persons who have been more or less concerned 
with the course of this story it is pleasant to be able to give an 
excellent report. If there is a woman in England who is not only 
fortunate and happy, but actually admits herself to be so, it is 
Lady Jane Lefroy. Only the other day she married her second 
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daughter to a young man of the highest position, character and 
abilities, and is inclined to take no small credit to herself for the 
signal success which has crowned her efforts on behalf of the three 
maidens whom she had on her hands at the time when she was 
first introduced to the reader. 

“ You see, my dear,” she could not resist saying to Hope, not 
long ago, “I was quite ‘right in choosing Dick Herbert for you. 
I was always convinced that he was the man to be your husband, 
though you would not allow it. Another time you will know 
better.” 

To this boast Hope could only reply that while confessing the 
justice of her aunt’s intuitions, she was not eager to have a second 
opportunity of profiting by them. 

“Jane Lefroy,” says Lady Chatterton, with a sniff, “is as proud 
of her luck as if she had deserved it. Her niece happened to be 
beautiful, and her daughters had a fair share of good looks, for 
which I am sure they were not indebted to her; so, as I took 
them by the hand, they were able to marry well. How they have 
got on and will get on with their respective husbands is another 
question.” 

But even Lady Chatterton cannot help worshipping success ; 
and she has taken to treating her old friend with considerably 
more respect than of yore. 

Mr. Lefroy threatens to retire from Parliament at an early date. 
The House of Commons, he says, is no longer what it used to be. 
A man doesn’t meet his friends there, and the iniquitous folly of 
the views held upen the subject of land by certain right honour- 
able gentlemen opposite is enough to make decent people hesitate 
about even sitting in the same Assembly with such mischievous 
and ignorant prigs. “As I am speaking privately, and cannot be 
called to order, I shall not withdraw the expression ‘ mischievous 
and ignorant prigs.’ If that is the sort of thing that passes for 
statesmanship nowadays, all I can say is, the sooner we imitate 
the Americans, and leave politics to the professional politicians, 
the better.” It is said, however, that the leaders of Mr. Lefroy’s 
party are most unwilling to loose his support in the House, and 
that he has yielded—at all events, provisionally—to their solicita- 
tions. 

When Tristram heard of the drama which had been enacted in 
Colorado, he was greatly agitated and distressed, feeling that he 
ought to have foreseen and might have prevented it. His first 
impulse was to go straight down to Farndon and see Hope; but 
luckily he did not act upon this, and the subsequent course of 
events determined him to keep his own counsel. No good purpose 
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assuredly could have been served by his demonstrating, as he 
might have done, that Jacob had attempted Mr. Herbert’s life in 
cold blood, and he did not desire to affix a stigma to the memory 
of a young artist who had succeeded in enlisting his sympathies. 
As being in some sort Jacob’s executor, he felt bound to give effect 
to the testator’s last wishes, though with some misgivings as to 
the good taste of so doing. He accordingly hired a gallery in 
Bond Street, where he exhibited the painting of Cain during the 
ensuing season, and where it drew immense crowds. 

The criticism of the experts was such as might have been 
anticipated. Full justice was done to the merits of the com- 
position ; the genius of its author was extolled and his premature 
demise lamented ; a good deal was said about the “lurid light” 
cast upon the subject chosen by “ circumstances which will be fresh 
in the memory of our readers”; and one writer went so far as to 
aver that it was “impossible to study closely the expression given 
to the countenance of Cain in this striking picture without a 
painful conviction that the hand which painted it was that of one 
already attacked by the first symptoms of homicidal mania.” 

Nothing more than this was required to call forth from Tristram 
—who happened to have held much the same opinion himself’ 
until he saw it in print—a torrent of scorn and derision. 
“That's your art-critic all over!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Homicidal 
mania, indeed !—homicidal grandmother! Because, forsooth, a 
man who undertakes to paint a murderer makes him look like a 
murderer, he is a homicidal maniac! ‘ Who drives fat oxen should 
himself be fat.’ I suppose the next thing we shall hear will be 
that Leonardo da Vinci was attacked by the first symptoms of 
kleptomania because he could give a life-like representation of 
Judas Iscariot. What, I wonder, ought poor Stiles to have made 
Cain look like in order to prove his own sanity and morality—a 
Methodist parson ?” 

But Tristram took up quite another tone when discussing this 
matter with one commentator upon Jacob’s last effort, who had 
visited the gallery at the close of the season, and had left it with 
a grave, sad face. 

“Tt is a distressing picture,” Hope said, “but I am glad to 
have seen it—glad and sorry. It makes my heart ache for poor 
Jacob; and yet it isa satisfaction to me to get rid of the doubt 
that has sometimes tormented me as to whether he was really as 
innocent as I thought him at first. He had a curiously strong 
feeling of resentment against my husband, and for himself I know 
that he valued life very little. But after looking at that picture, 
I am certain that he must have been deranged. One sees in every 
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line of it how intensely he realised the situation, and there is 
nothing far-fetched in the idea that it ended by affecting his 
brain. You agree with me, don’t you?” she added, eagerly. 

“T do not believe,” replied Tristram, “that the poor fellow was 
responsible for his actions. I should like you to keep a corner _ 
for him in your kind heart, Mrs. Herbert, because Iam persuaded 
of one thing, and that is, that he would never willingly have done 
you an injury.” 

“Poor Jacob! ” sighed Hope ; “he did me no injury. On the 
contrary, he did me a great kindness, without intending it ; for if 
he had not tried to kill Dick, I should not have gone to America ; 
and perhaps, if I had not gone to America—” 

She left her sentence unfinished, but Tristram had no difficulty 
in filling up the hiatus. He understood quite well that Jacob by 
failure had achieved success, and that the luckless young fellow’s 
death had, after an unexpected fashion, brought happiness to her 
for whose sake he had been content to die. 

Happy she undoubtedly is—happy in her home, in her husband, 
and now also in her child; for the birth of a son and heir has 
recently been made the occasion of great rejoicings on Mr. 
Herbert’s estates. She has not abandoned her artistic tastes, and 
devotes a certain portion of each day to work ia the new studio 
which Dick has caused to be built for her. It is scarcely likely 
that she will ever rise above the level of an exceptionally clever 
amateur ; but she still cherishes a secret ambition of some day or 
other seeing a work of hers hung upon the walls of the Royal 
Academy, and in this Tristram does not fail to encourage her— 
not, indeed, because he attaches much value to the desired dis- 
tinction, but because, as he says, it would bea pity that she should 
not have something left to hope for. 


THE END. 
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“Only a Woman's Hair!” 


[Written on a paper containing “ Stella’s” hair, by Dean Swift. He 
says elsewhere that she “was looked upon as one of the most beautiful, 
graceful, and agreeable young women in London ... her hair was blacker 
than a raven, and every feature of her face in perfection.” Thackeray’s 
comment on the above inscription is, “Did you ever hear or read four 
words more pathetic ? ”] 


My packet I’ve closed,—and for label I'll write an enigma there,— 

Let the dullards hereafter unriddle it,—‘“ Only a woman’s hair!” 

“Tis the Satirist’s bitter mock at the sex and at love,” they'll 
explain ; 

But where is the satire so keen as the mocking of self-disdain ? 

And where the love so pathetic as that which would fain express 

Endearment by mimic assumption of slighting and bitterness ? 


It was “only a woman’s” heart, so unsullied and tender and gay, 

That was wronged and fretted and broken by ruthless neglect 
and delay ; 

And one and the same was the outrage which her of her life 
bereft 

And me to the righteous doom of a self-prisoned solitude left ; 

For ‘twas I, in the pride and unrest of my spirit, who deigned 
not to bear 

The restraint of a bond even silken as “only a woman’s hair”! 


Little raven curls! you were “only” the frame of my darling’s 
face ! 

You are “only” all that survives of her buried beauty and grace! 

You are “only” a type of the heart-strings, uncoiled from her 
level above, 

And entwining my grosser nature with tendrils of faith and love! 

—’Mid the rankling of blighted ambition, the goading of savage 
despair, 

She was “only” my solace and safeguard,—and you are—“ only” 
her hair! 


L. F. 


Upton-on-Severn. 
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"Our Dogs.” 


Wisk men, it is said, frequently change their opinions, fools never. 
If that be so, the British Public is a consommé of wisdom, for its 
opinions veer about with the rapidity of a weathercock. A few 
short months ago there was a crusade against the doctors on 
account of their alleged horrible practices with regard to vivi- 
section. Exaggerated statements were made as to the cruelties 
inflicted on “our dogs,” in order to further the medical educa- 
tion of the Bob Sawyers and Benjamin Allens of the period. 
Was the faithful dog, the friend of man, to be treated in such a 
revolting fashion? A thousand times, No. The shrieking sister- 
hood uplifted their voices in no uncertain sound. Meetings 
were held all over England, and if an unfortunate doctor appeared 
to justify the practice of vivisection, he was received with a yell 
of execration. At Dullmouth alone, where I happened to be 
staying for a few days, the vivisectionists triumphed. A meeting 
was called to protest—at Dullmouth there are always meetings 
to protest against something or other—and when Dullmouth 
gives its opinion, England is expected to follow suit. The 
excellent Bishop of the Diocese was in the chair, supported by a 
bevy of ladies who are all great adorers of their ecclesiastical 
superior. All was going on charmingly, when lo and behold the 
advanced guard of the Dullmouth doctors appeared upon the 
scene (there are thirty-five doctors at Dullmouth, some of a very 
belligerent disposition), and, alas ! after a very feeble resistance, the 
Bishop and his devoted followers were obliged to retreat from 
the field of action quaking and sore amazed. 

But now, as Mr. Charles Greville writes, Quelle changement de 
décoration. There is actually a crusade in London against 
“our dogs”—a persecution unexampled in history. An ukase 
has been issued by Sir Charles Warren, the Chief Commissioner of 
Police, that every dog for the future is to be muzzled or led. I 
do not so much complain of this harsh edict, as of the cruel 
manner in which it has been carried out. It is said every dog 
must be under proper control. But what is “proper control” ? 
There has been a strong discussion as to the meaning of these 
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important words. Colonel Henderson when he issued the Dog 
Regulations in 1876 explained, in answer to enquiries, that if a 
dog was with his owner he was under proper control. An appeal 
has been lately made to the divisional Court of the Queen’s Bench 
to decide this momentous question: but two of the judges, Lord 
Coleridge and Mr. Justice Stephen, seemed to have great prejudices 
against the friend of man, as they imagined that the chief 
pleasures of our dogs consisted in attacking the “harmless 
necessary cat,” and running amuck at the trousers of passers-by. 
They seemed entirely ignorant of the habits and customs of dogs. 
They may know a great deal about law, but very little about the 
animal world. Judges are not omniscient, except on points of 
law. I recollect Lord Campbell at the assizes being hopelessly 
at sea in a lawsuit respecting an assault at a cricket match. 
The great Mr. Dark, who came down from London to throw light 
on the matter, in vain endeavoured to teach his lordship the 
technicalities of cricket. He could not understand “ point” and 
“slip” (he evidently thought “slip” a suspicious character) ; 
but when a short stout individual got into the box and solemnly 
swore he was “long leg,” I thought the Lord Chief Justice would 
have had a fit. 

There are many people who have a strong dislike to dogs. 
Sydney Smith said, ‘ No, I don’t like dogs. I always expect them to 
go mad. A lady once asked me for a motto for her dog Spot. I 
proposed ‘Out, damned Spot’; but she did not think it senti- 
mental enough.” Sir Charles Warren seems to be in the same 
state of trepidation as the witty Canon. He has passed part of 
his life at Jerusalem, where he seems to have imbibed Eastern 
ideas about animals. An eminent literary man, when asked if he 
kept a dog, answered, ‘“ Why should I keep an animal which 
might endanger my life?” Now I freely admit any dog may 
bite any man. There isa danger. All things aredangerous. As 
Hotspur says, “It is dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, to drink.” 
Drinking is certainly as dangerous as in the time of Hotspur, 
especially in London, where companies are supplying us with 
water flavoured with a delicious taste of eels, and philanthropic 
taverns are surprising us with tea and coffee which would create 
a wild commotion in the stomach of an elephant. I have rather 
lost my faith in temperance beverages, for the other day a 
gentleman defended himself from the charge of having written a 
libel on the ground that he was under the influence of Zoedone. 
I found myself after drinking a pint of temperance sherry in a 
state of such an ultra-alcoholic excitement that I have returned 
to the comparatively mild beaker of dry, but not too dry, with 
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a calm and tranquil conscience. It is dangerous to hunt and 
to shoot; but Englishmen are courageous, and out of the nettle 
danger they pluck the flower safety. 

It is singular that Macaulay hated dogs as much as Sydney 
Smith. In a letter from Bowood he gives an amusing account of 
a “cur” who took a fancy to him when out walking, and per- 
severed in following him, till the unfortunate animal was 
inveigled into a kind of pound from which he could not escape, 
and could only utter a lamentable howl at the treachery of the 
object of his admiration. Macaulay objects to dogs as a check to 
conversation. Perhaps they are. I am endeavouring to train a 
black Pomeranian named Peter. Launce was not more troubled 
with his dog Crab than I am with Peter. Peter is not a check to 
conversation, he is a positive stop to it. Macaulay had flashes of 
silence, Peter has none. I bought a splendid muzzle for Peter, 
but he is rebellious (he is named after Peter Rylands), and lies on 
his back and howls till it is taken off. So Peter has to be led. 
Peter objects to this, and pulls like a fifty-pound salmon. He 
gets occasionally entangled with passers-by. A led dog is much 
more likely to bite than a dog who is free. Mr. Justice Stephen, 
on hearing a registration appeal, said the other day that he did 
not know whether he lived in South Kensington. The learned 
judge does reside in South Kensington, and so does Peter, who is 
also ignorant that he dwells in that charming locality. Peter 
in fact is a near neighbour of the learned judge, and I tremble 
lest Peter should get mixed up with Mr. Justice Stephen, and 
with his temper on the move should make a gap in the judicial 
trousers. 

Carlyle did not greatly appreciate dogs, or he never would 
have tied a tin-kettle to the tail of harmless little Nero, to the 
intense horror and indignation of Mrs. Carlyle. He once visited 
a Dog Show when the establishment was in full cry, and he 
decided that the canine orators were about on a par with their 
“bletherin” rivals in the House of Commons. 

It has been said that Shakespeare disliked dogs; but that is a 
hard thing to believe. This idea has been entertained because 
Lord Nugent discovered that in the whole of Shakespeare’s 
writings there is not one single compliment paid to the moral 
qualities of dogs. There is'no such epithet as “ faithful dog” 
to be found anywhere. Shakespeare certainly appreciated the 
qualities of sporting dogs, as the speech of Hippolyta shows: 

“T was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 


When in a wood of Crete we bay’d the bear 
With hounds of Sparta, never did I hear 
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Such gallant chiding, for besides the groves, 
The skies, and fountains, every region near 
Seemed all one mutual cry, I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder.” 


Shakespeare had often heard in his native woods hounds in full 
cry. Warwickshire has always been renowned in the annals of 
sport. When the Cavalier and Parliamentary armies were on the 
way to fight the battle of Edgehill, a Warwickshire squire was 
quietly drawing a cover between the contending hosts. 

Mr. Justice Stephen’s dictum, that dogs have no moral qualities, 
is easily answered. I oppose the evidence of Lord Sherbrooke, 
who in the following lines has depicted the virtues of the canine 
race -— 

“Soft lie the turf on those who find their rest 
Here on our common mother’s ample breast. 
Unstained by meanness, avarice, and pride, 

They never flattered, and they never lied; 
No gluttonous excess their slumber broke, 
No burning alcohol, no stifling smoke. 
They ne’er intrigued a rival to displace, 
They ran, but never betted on, a race; 
Content with harmless sports and moderate food, 
Boundless in love, and faith, and gratitude. 
Happy the man, if there be any such, 
Of whom his epitaph* can say as much.” 
R. Lowe, 1874. 


A cynic once said, “ The more I see of my friends, the more I 
love my dogs.” I do not agree with this caustic remark ; but the 
world would be a poor place to live in{without “our dogs.” Sir 
Charles Warren is of a different opinion, for he has uttered the 
following sublime sentiment: “ Better that all the dogs in 
Christendom should be destroyed rather than one human being 
should perish.” There is nothing so noble in this world as a man 
of sentiment ; but on this occasion I answer, with Sir Peter Teazle, 
“D—n your sentiment.” A massacre of all the dogs in Christen- 
dom! Hundreds of people who live much with dogs have been 
bitten, mostly by chance; yet I should not think when even 
under the pain of cauterization any one had such a cruel idea 
enter his mind. See how dogs contribute to the pleasures 
and business of mankind. The Duke of Wellington said that his 
best cavalry officers were those who distinguished themselves in 
the hunting-field. But if Sir Charles Warren’s pious wish were 
fulfilled, there would be no cry of hounds to be heard in the land, 


*.Mr. Lowe’s epitaph was written on the} burial-place of Lady Dorothy 
Nevill’s dogs at Dangstein. 
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no coursing, and no shooting; for I should think no humane 
sportsman would venture out without a dog to pick up the 
wounded birds. How is the shepherd to rule his flock? Above 
all, what is to become of rat-catching, which combines business 
with pleasure? An inspired writer in the Saturday Review 
once observed, that if one only rode to it, it would be the 
noblest sport in Europe. Nothing shows the sagacity of dogs so 
much as ratting and rabbiting. It is pleasant to see them 
searching’ and snuffing at the holes; and when the rat-catcher’s 
dog old Smoker was settled, and the other dogs ranged 
themselves silently at the different bolt-holes, the sight was 
worthy to be depicted by the pencil of Landseer. The rat-catcher, 
one Griffin, used to attribute all the merits of the campaign to 
the ferrets, to whom he was devoted, and to whom he attributed 
the salvation of the Empire. ‘ What du the English people live 
on?” said Griffin. “Corn.” “ What destroy corn? ”—“ Rots.” 
“What destroy rots? ”—“ Ferrets. If it worn’t for ferrets, we 
should be all starved.” I always gave the praise to the dogs, but 
Griffin was not to be convinced. And then he said, “ Ferrets are 
so fectionate.” Perhaps they are ; but an affectionate ferret would 
be the most undesirable of acquaintances. 

Will Sir Charles Warren kindly inform the world how he pro- 
poses to dispose of “our rats” when he has demolished “our 
dogs”? If rats get the upper hand in England, it would be 
another deadly blow to agriculture. Then there is another im- 
portant matter. The Burglary season is just about to open, 
under the most promising circumstances—for the burglars. The 
dangerous classes are delighted with Sir Charles Warren’s grand 
idea, “ Perish all the dogs in Christendom” ; and it is reported 
that at a meeting attended by Mr. Fagin, Bill Sykes, Charley 
Bates, and the Artful Dodger, a vote of confidence and admiration 
was unanimously passed in favour of the Chief Commissioner of 
Police. A burglar once confidentially told Sir Walter Scott, “ We 
don’t care about the great dog in the yard—we can always manage 
him ; but we don’t like a sharp little dog in the house.” But, 
alas! in the suburban districts, which are the happy hunting- 
grounds of the thieving tribe, half the little dogs who used to be 
the guardians of the night have been transformed into fragrant 
manure by the directors of the Battersea Dogs’ Home. The Comte 
de Paris’s villa at East Sheen has been invaded, and Madame La 
Comtesse had the extreme felicity of seeing a burglar in her bed- 
room. There is a letter from a scared inhabitant of New Cross in 
to-day’s Times complaining that owing to the withdrawal of the 
police by Sir Charles Warren, a house had been entered, and 
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fourteen hundred pounds had fallen into the hands of the invaders. 
Simple inhabitant of New Cross! How on earth can the interests 
of that enlightened locality be attended to whilst stout Inspector 
Goose and three attendant policemen are slowly pursuing the 
Countess of Bungay’s wheezy old pug in the precincts of 
Grosvenor Square ? 

Charles Dickens had a lively Pomeranian “ Mrs. Bouncer” as a 
member of his household. Walter Savage Landor (Boythorn) 
rejoiced in the shrieks of his “ Pomero.” Pomeranians are the 
best of guards. No stranger can enter the house without the 
whole establishment becoming aware of that interesting fact. 

Since the death of Charles Dickens, no one knows his London 
like Mr. Sala, who resides in Mecklenburgh Square ; and his opinion 
on the Dog question is most valuable. The cry in London now 
is, “ Where are the police?” Butcher-boys are driving more 
furiously than ever, and are scrunching the bones of mankind 
without a remonstrance ; a mob assembles in the quietest Square 
in London and interferes with Mr. Sala’s literary work, the 
“echoes” of a raging mob deadening the “ Echoes” of the 
Illustrated News, Mr. Sala writes : 


“T want to say something about the amount of police protection which 
is enjoyed by the Metropolitan ratepayers. I have lived for years in the 
easternmost square of the W.C. district, next door but one to the garden 
of the Foundling Hospital. On Tuesday, Oct. 19th, I was dictating my 
work in the dining-room, which I bave turned into a library. The after- 
noon was muggy, and one of the windows was open. Existence was 
suddenly rendered a burden, and the continuity of the ‘ Echoes’ imperilled 
by the howling, bawling and shrieking of a small gang of roughs—including 
a boy remarkably resembling the Artful Dodger—who were slowly working 
their way round the Square pretending to sing hymns, and incidentally 
mentioning from time to time that they belonged to the great army of the 
unemployed. Half deafened by their din, I went to the window and 
besought the brawlers to go away. They insolently refused to move on, 
and I was furthermore assailed with a flood of horribly filthy language. 
Then two of their number began to knock at the street door. I deter- 
mined, on public grounds, to give these two ruffians into custody; and 1] 
invite the attention of the Chief Commissioner of Police to the fact that 
one entire hour—five P.M. to six P.M.—elapsed before the servant, who 
had been despatched in quest of a police-constable, could find one; and 
him she only found by going to Hunter Street Police Station. Possibly 
the police were too busily engaged in hammering out with their truncheons th 
brains of harmless little dogs to be on their beat in my neighbourhood.” 


If the police are to be degraded into dog-killers, they ought to 
be armed with proper weapons—the poleaxe or the revolver ; but to 
beat a dog slowly to death with their truncheons is the height of 
cruelty. A lady the other day was fined by a magistrate for 
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pouring a jug of cold water over an inspector and police- 
men who chose her house-step as the butchering place of a dog 
that was in a far saner state of mind than his persecutors. A 
valuable dog belonging to that eminent physician Dr. Quain was 
subjected to brutal treatment in Harley Street. Mr. Sala com- 
plains that he could not find a policeman in the neighbourhood of 
Mecklenburgh Square. The police, however, were very busy in 
Gray’s Inn Road, which runs at the back of the Square. There is 
a fine specimen of the way we live now in the following police 
report :— 


“ At Bow Street Police Court yesterday, Robert Howard was charged 
with being drunk and assaulting Police Constable 386 E. The case was 
before the Court on Saturday, when a remand was granted, the defendant 
being held to bail in 5/. The surety not being forthcoming, Howard was 
committed to Holloway Gaol, from which he was not released until 
Monday morning. Yesterday the police applied for a further remand, 
and Mr. Vaughan was about to grant it on the same bail, when the 
defendant pleaded that he might be let out on his own recognisances, as 
his wife had been very much ‘upset’ by something that had happened 
whilst he was in gaol. They had taken all her money.—Mr. Vaughan: 
Who is ‘they’ P—Defendant explained that whilst he was under 
detention his wife left their house to seek bail. Whilst she was away 
some one broke into the house and stole money and goods to the value of 
121. His wife was left penniless, and he wanted to get home to her.—Mr. 
Vaughan: I am very sorry for your wife and for yourself, but what you 
have stated is no answer to the charge. Why do you bring yourself and 
family into trouble by interfering with the police?—Defendant denied 
any interference with the police, and said that he had two witnesses to call 
to prove that he was innocent.—Mr. Vaughan: If they are present I will 
see them. Two men then came forward and severally deposed that they 
saw the policeman dragging a carriage dog along the Gray’s Inn Road by 
a piece of twine with a running noose. The dog was frothing at the 
mouth, and appeared to be nearly choked. All the defendant did was to 
remonstrate with the police-constable for not treating the animal with 
more humanity. In a sort of scuffle caused by getting the dog through 
the crowd the constable’s helmet got knocked off. It was not done by the 
defendant, but the constable—acting “as if he were out of his senses ”»— 
seized Howard and took him into custody. The constable cross-examined 
the witnesses; but Mr. Vaughan said he had come to the conclusion that 
the defendant had been improperly taken into custody. He believed the 
witnesses when they said that the officer was not treating the dog humanely. 
Everybody knew that to drag a dog along by a piece of twine with a slip- 
knot might end in the animal being throttled. There was no evidence of 
either disorderly conduct or of an assault on the police-officer, and the case 
would therefore be dismissed. The constable, in taking other dogs into 
custody, had better be more careful, or he might get himself into trouble.” 


If a year ago such a case had happened in Italy, Ouida would 
have written to the Times, a leading article would have appeared 
2H 2 
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reproaching the Italians for their notorious cruelty to animals, 
the evening papers would have enlarged on the same subject, and 
professional howlers would have shed a bucketful of tears over a 
“ruined home.” 

A correspondent of the Standard has asked whether the police 
receive any pecuniary reward for their seizure of dogs. The 
question has not been answered, but if it is really the case, it 
seems to be grave misappropriation of the ratepayers’ funds. It 
is asserted that the police have lately been decoying dogs from 
their homes. An admirable essayist in the Quarterly Review, “On 
the Consciousness of Dogs,” writes “that faith in a beloved 
superior is perhaps the most beautiful and affecting of all the 
attributes of a dog. Whose heart does not grow sick at the 
reflection that this sacred trust of the dog in man should be so 
often abused—that dull boors should lure them by mock words of 
encouragement to the death?” Then how forgiving dogs are, if 
you accidentally injure them; how they immediately wag their 
tails, as if to say, “ Don’t think about it; I know you did not mean 
it.” Then how brave they are. Colonel Hamilton Smith states, 
in the ‘ Naturalist’s Library,’ that he saw a water-spaniel plunge 
into the roaring current of a sluice to save a little cur, maliciously 
thrown in it by a “human being.” 

In Praed’s charming poem, “ Our Vicar,” there is a pleasant des- 
cription how, when even a stranger knocked at the hospitable doors 
of the Vicarage, he was received with welcome by “our dogs”: 


“ And Don and Sancho, Tramp and Tray 
Upon the parlour steps collected, 
Wagged all their tails, as if to say, 
Our master knows you, you’re expected.” 


Christmas is approaching, when “ our boys” will be returning 
home to be welcomed by their relations, friends and, last, but 
not least, by “our dogs.” In the country they will find their 
unmuzzled companions on the steps wagging all their tails with 
delight. But in the Metropolitan district presided over by Sir 
Charles Warren and his satraps what tales they will have to hear! 
How the favourite Dandie Dinmont had mysteriously disap- 
peared, but it was reported that he had been seen being dragged 
over Battersea Bridge by a minion of power in the shape of a 
detective. How Mrs. Jones’s little Maltese dog, who could not 
abide a muzzle, was arrested for frothing at the mouth by a 
policeman, and was ruthlessly slaughtered. How this act of 
heroism was chronicled in the newspapers, and especial praise 
was given to this defender of our hearths and enlivener of our 
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kitchens. How, horrible to relate, Uncle John, who lived at 
Putney, had a black retriever who went out of the garden to 
meet the postman and bring the letters to his master. How 
Uncle John was informed against and had to appear at the 
Police Court, to stand near the dock, and how the magistrate, 
after repeating the memorable words “Better that all the 
dogs in Christendom should be destroyed rather than one human 
being should perish,” fined Uncle John five shillings and costs, 
and if he had not paid he would have been sent to northern 
latitudes. Uncle John in Holloway Gaol! How Uncle John, the 
most respectable of mankind, had taken the matter so much to 
heart that it was feared he would not come to the Christmas 
dinner. 

There are some signs that the dog craze is abating (Ouida 
states in a letter to the Times that it has made us the laughing- 
stock of Europe). The clique of doctors who egg on Sir Charles 
Warren have been trying to force the Dog Regulations on the 
country. The country will have nothing to do with them. Even 
the City Fathers laugh to scorn Sir Charles Warren and his 
works. Dogs have to be muzzled in the Strand, but they may 
roam about Fleet Street free of restraint. Perhaps Sir Charles 
will have a little leisure in the approaching holiday which might 
be usefully employed in learning something about the habits and 
customs of dogs. Let him read Sir Walter Scott’s novels— 
nobody ever lived who appreciated the canine race so well, and 
describes it so truly—‘ Rab and Friends,’ ‘ The Consciousness of 
Dogs,’ and I think he will be sorry forthe cruelty that has been 
committed, and that we shall no longer be pained by reading in 
the newspapers a bulletin of the thousands that have been 
slaughtered. Sir Charles is said to be a deeply religious man. 
Let him read and ponder over the grand lines of Coleridge— 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
Both man, and bird, and beast— 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small, 

For the great God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
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A Farewell. 


1, 


Au! leave me not! the light grows dim and faint, 
And my weak spirit quails before the night. 

Where shall I turn? to whom shall make my plaint ? 
Ah! leave me not alone to brave the fight. 


2. 


Stay with me now, although I scarce can see, 

For gathering mists of death, thy face and form; 
Yet is thy presence comfort unto me, 

Thy gentle voice a pledge of earth-love warm. 


3. 
Reach me thy hand, that dying I may feel 3 
Thy kindly clasp ;—alas! I need it sore. i 


Say to me once again thou lovest me still, 
Before I go away for evermore. : 


4, 


Would thou couldst go with me! I shrinking turn 2 
From the Great Vale whose Shadow on me lies; 
Would that my trembling soul from thee could learn 

The first deep knowledge of death’s mysteries ! 


5. 


Give me one kiss and bid me then good-bye; 
Ah! I can feel thy tears upon my brow. 

Weep not for me,—’tis not so hard to die; 
Heaven’s light is breaking on my spirit now. 














GrorGeE Kina. 























Che King of Poland's Mamma. 
[MADAME GEOFFRIN.] 


In these days, when the paths of learning lie open to girls, when 
training-colleges are built for their instruction, and university 
honours await them, it may surprise people to know that there once 
lived an old Frenchwoman who held that education (as we understand 
the term) was not needful for her sex. She recommended rather the 
cultivation of common sense, and such powers of observation as nature 
had bestowed. She put her theory in practice in the case of Marie 
Rodet, her orphan grand-daughter, who in infancy was left to her care. 
The child grew up a dunce; grammars and dictionaries were unknown 
to her, and she continued all her life unable to spell. That she became 
one of the most remarkable women of her day was due to her own 
original cast- of mind, and in some degree, perhaps, to her grand- 
mother’s influence. Mademoiselle Rodet was of middle-class origin 
and without fortune. She had good looks though, and this was the 
cause of her marrying, at fifteen, a certain M. Geoffrin, one of the 
founders of the first glass manufactory established in France. M. 
Geoffrin was four times her age. He was rich, but very plain in 
appearance, it is said, and stupid too. He spent much time in 
making a sorrowful noise on an instrument called the trompette 
marine. He once undertook to read a book, the pages of which were 
printed in double columns. He read right across the page, proceeding 
from the first line of the first column to the first line of the second. 
After a bit he flung the work aside, asserting that it was doubtless 
instructive, but that the author wrote in too confused a style for 
him. His wife’s reputation was near its height, and her salon 
established, when he disappeared from the scene, leaving her in 
affluence. It is said that one of her acquaintances, returning 
to Paris after a long absence, questioned her regarding the guests he 
remembered meeting formerly at her house. “ Tell me, though,” said 
he, “ what has become of that odd old fellow, who used to sit at the 
foot of the table and never spoke a word?” The reply came 
promptly and calmly: ‘Oh! I know whom youmean. Yes. That 
was my husband. He’s dead.” 

Early in her married life, Madame Geoffrin had begun the forma- 
tion of her salon by gathering around her a society of clever people. 
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Her manner of going to work was peculiar to herself. An act of 
kindness here, a little flattering attention there, some gentle coercion 
when necessary, quickly brought her the fish she wanted. Struggling 
authors and artists were not the people to forego a useful friendship ; 
but once beneath her roof, they had to submit to her rule, which was 
mild on the whole, but absolute. It was her custom to give two 
dinner-parties in the week. On Mondays she entertained artists; on 
Wednesdays literary folk, with the Encyclopedists at their head. She 
had a taste for art in all forms, and was a fair judge of painting and 
sculpture ; the society of artists, therefore, was that in which she 
felt most at home. With her Wednesday guests she had some 
difficulty in keeping pace, especially when such turbulent spirits as 
Diderot held forth. But even Diderot yielded to her control. She 
liked and encouraged the discussion of all topics in moderation. 
When wordy contention ran too high, or the bounds of propriety 
seemed about to be overstepped, her quiet mandate, “Come, now, that’s 
settled,” would show that it was time to change the subject. She 
did not attempt to lead the conversation, but maintained it by sup- 
plying apt remarks and anecdotes—aiming now and then a little 
causticity to check presumption. It was in reference to the part she 
thus played that she used to say: “I want nobody to preach my 
sermons, tell my stories, nor meddle with my nippers.” But besides 
artists and authors, she entertained ambassadors, nobles, and great 
ladies. Few foreigners of position arrived in Paris without an intro- 
duction to her. Hume, Gibbon, and Horace Walpole were among the 
eminent Englishmen who enjoyed her hospitality. Gibbon, in his 
autobiography, just mentions her and no more; but in a letter of 
Walpole’s to Lady Hervey, written from Paris in October, 1765, she 
appears as large as life :— 


“T have had,” he writes, “a relapse of gout in both feet and kept my 
bed six days; but the fit seems to be going off. Madame Geoffrin came 
and sat two hours last night by my bedside: I could have sworn it had 
been my Lady Hervey, she was so good to me. It was with so much 
sense, information, instruction, and correction. The manner of the 
latter charms me. I never saw anybody in my days that catches one’s 
faults, vanities, and impositions so quick; that explains them to one so 
clearly and convinces one so easily. I never liked to be set right before ? 
You cannot imagine how I taste it! I make her both my confessor and 
director, and begin to think I shall be a reasonable creature at last, which 
I had never intended to be. The next time I see her, I believe I shall say, 
‘Oh! Common Sense, sit down: I have been thinking so and so; is it not 
absurd ? ’—for t’other sense and wisdom, I never liked them; I shall now 
hate them for her sake. If it was worth her while, I assure your ladyship 
she might govern me like a child.” 


A peep into Madame Geoffrin’s house is afforded us in a letter 
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written by Count Costa de Beauregard, a boy of fourteen, who came 
to Paris to study painting, bringing with him some completed 
pictures from his own brush. Among others, he had a letter of 
introduction to Madame Geoffrin ; and on the day he first visited 
her, he was rather ruffled by her addressing him as “‘ my young sir,” 
or “my little fellow.” She asked him to dine next day, and told 
him to bring his pictures with him, for unless he did, she could not 
receive him :— 


“T found her,” he tells his parents in distant Savoy, “in company with 
the painter Vernet, and a certain M. Mariette who possesses a valuable 
collection of engravings. They were occupied in criticising a new picture 
by Vien representing a young girl, life-size, feeding some sparrows that 
are issuing from a flower-pot suspended at her window. They were all 
admiring it: for my part, I thought the head out of drawing, the colour- 
ing dirty, and the touch coarse and careless. There were at dinner M. de 
Marigny, the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, Marmontel, Cochin the celebrated 
engraver, and several others whose names I did not catch. Everybody 
had brought something: Vernet a picture lately come from Italy, attri- 
buted to Correggio ; M. de la Rochefoucauld a small picture in imitation of 
cameo, painted on marble; M. Mariette a portfolio full of his finest 
engravings; M. Cochin some pen-and-ink sketches, and I my pictures. I 
was much surprised at every one appearing to be familiar with my name. 
Madame Geoffrin, when presenting me, said— 

“*The Comte de Costa, of whom you have doubtless heard.’ 

“* What,’ said they, ‘is it he?’ 

“* Yes, really and truly,’ she replied. 

“T managed not to drop from confusion, and the mistress of the house 
was good enough to cease treating me like a child. Considering she is 
only the daughter of a former valet of Madame la Dauphine, she seemed 
to be wonderfully at her ease in the midst of her fine and witty friends. 
Poor Marmontel cut a sorry figure: his ‘Belisarius’* was bitterly 
attacked.” f 


To a casual observer like young Costa, Madame Geoffrin was only 
a stout middle-aged woman with an air of authority, and a certain blunt- 
ness of speech. She dressed a little in advance of her age. A black 
silk hood drawn over a white cap, a gown of soft gray stuff with wide 
sleeves, “linen the finest and smoothest in the world, and perfect 
cleanliness everywhere.” Such was her usual attire, according to 
Diderot. Yet this very simplicity was as much the result of art as 
was the literary style of La Fontaine. Everything about her seemed 
homely; yet nobody, however anxious to imitate her, could exactly 
reach her level. She had no poetry, and very little sentiment, in her 
nature. The comparisons and illustrations, which abounded in her 
conversation, were all drawn from everyday sources. Mrs, Poyser 





* A political romance which had just appeared. 


t ‘Un homme d’autrefois.’ Paris, 1877. 
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herself was not better provided with proverbs and maxims. Her 
favourite ones, and those by which her own life seems to have been 
guided, she had engraved on her card-counters for all the world 
to read—such as, “Economy is the mother of independence and 
liberality.” Again, “ You must never allow the grass to grow on 
friendship’s path.” She used to say of herself that she had a 
“giving disposition.” She liked making presents, but disliked 
receiving them. When the Empress Catherine II. sent her a costly 
set of furs, and the Empress Maria Theresa a china tea-service, she 
was rather pained than pleased. She never took advice from any one, 
preferring to trust to her own judgment. In giving advice to others, 
however, she delighted, and nothing displeased her more than her 
advice, when given, being disregarded. She undertook to correct the 
faults of all her friends, scolding them freely: those, indeed, who 
had known her for any time and never been scolded, might be sure 
that their hold on her favour was but slight. A striking instance of 
this is afforded by her early relations with Madame Necker. The 
latter, a young Swiss, inexperienced in the ways of the world, but 
bright and eager for sympathy, was anxious to stand well with so 
influential a lady, and wrote to her once in a strain of sincere though 
exceeding adulation. Among other polite expressions, she likened 
her to an angel. Now the cup of flattery is sweet, and Madame 
Geoffrin was not always above sipping it; but on this occasion she 
preferred to check the gushing enthusiasm of her new disciple :— 


** You are incorrigible,” she wrote: “ the same old proneness to infatua- 
tion—never looking at things calmly and coolly! Are you aware, my 
pretty one, that the unmeasured praise you bestow on me, instead of 
touching or flattering me, simply puts me out of countenance? I am 
always in fear iest your intoxication should subside; for then you would 
see in me a being so different from what you had imagined, that you 
would punish me for your illusion by rejecting me altogether. I have 
some good qualities—virtues, perhaps—balanced, indeed, by many faults 
of which I am conscious, and in endeavouring to correct them I am daily 
occupied. I entreat you, therefore, my dear friend, to relax somewhat 
your prejudice in my favour: remember that you are humiliating me, and 
such, I feel sure, is not your intention. The angels set small value on me, 
nor do I trouble my head about them, being indifferent to their praise or 
blame. I do not seek their society; but what I really wish is that you 
should continue to like me, in taking me only for what I am.”* 


Though she shone as a hostess, Madame Geoffrin was a poor guest. 
In entering another’s house, she seemed to lose all consequence and 
authority: it became her then to drop the reins, and the whip as 
well, and this she didn’t like. She would sometimes steal out to 
enjoy a chat with an intimate friend like Madame Necker, but her 


* «Salon de Madame Necker. 
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own particular chair was always sent on before her. From this 
chair some of her most important dicta had been uttered, and there 
was no saying what might befall the oracle if otherwise enthroned. 
The story goes that little Germaine Necker (the future Madame de 
Staél), aged four, was seized with a desire to possess the chair, and 
when its owner declined to budge, gave her as sound a beating as a 
small soft pair of fists could inflict. 

The hours between dinner and supper were set apart by our 
methodical lady for seeing people by appointment, and it caused her 
no little annoyance when anything occurred to upset this arrange- 
ment. She once asked to dinner an Englishman—a certain General 
Clerk, who had brought her a letter of introduction from Lord 
Shelburne. As he outstayed all the other guests, and still showed 
no intention of departing, she ventured to drop him a hint :— 


“*You are, I suppose, going to the play, sir,’ she began. ‘They are 
giving a new piece, and when that is the case, it is well to be at the 
theatre in good time.’ 

“*No, ma’am, I don’t care for French plays.’ 

“* Ah, I dare say you prefer taking a walk; and in weather so fine as 
this, the garden of the Tuileries is sure to be crowded.’ 

“*No, ma’am, I don’t care for walking.’ 

“*T fear then, sir, you will spend but a dreary evening.’ 

“*Not atall. It is my habit, after dinner, to remain where I am and 
talk.’ 

“ And remain he did, glued to the floor till nightfall, invited himself to 
supper, and was the last of the company to leave—though he never came 
back, I can tell you, for her door was closed to him ever after.” * 


Madame Geoffrin had attained the mature age of fifty-four, when 
she formed a friendship that imparted a new colour, a fresh interest, 
to her tranquil existence. There arrived in Paris in 1573 a Polish 
noble of high degree, Count Poniatowski, on a mission to the Court 
of Louis XV. He was accompanied by his fourth son, Stanislas, 
who, he intended, should remain some time in France, and mix in 
French society. Before leaving, he recommended his son to the 
protection of Madame Geoffrin, and she readily took the youth in 
hand with a view to his perfectionnement. She gave him much sage 
advice, and plied him well with maxims, which he swallowed with 
due humility. A sincere affection thus sprang up between them, she 
calling him her “son,” and he addressing her as his “mamma.” 
Stanislas was now twenty years of age, intelligent, refined, amiable, 
and handsome, but without much strength of character. No 
foreigner was ever better received in the world of fashion: during 
the five months he spent in Paris, he was the hero of several gallant 


* «Souvenirs du Baron von Gleichen.’ 
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adventures, and got so deeply into debt, that if his “mamma” had 
not come forward with the necessary funds, his experiences might 
have been varied by a sojourn in the Bastille. When he returned 
home, a correspondence commenced between them which lasted (with 
intermissions) till her death.* At twenty-five he was appointed 
ambassador to St. Petersburg, where he became the accepted lover of 
the Hereditary Grand Duchess, afterwards Catherine II. Poor man! 
little did he think that the favour he was enjoying would prove the 
cause of all his after misfortunes. His Imperial Mistress made him 
once the following tender declaration : “I feel what an empire any one 
I love may obtain over me. May Heaven spare you to me for long! 
I shall be the better for it.” But all the time, she was taking his 
measure. His vanity, credulity and generosity would make him, she 
saw, a useful instrument in furthering her own ambitious schemes. 
She is said even then to have decided on bringing about his election 
to the Polish throne, in order to crush that unhappy country. A 
few years later (she meantime having assumed her murdered 
husband’s crown) the opportunity occurred. The death of Augustus 
III. in 1763 rendered a fresh election necessary. Among the 
candidates Stanislas Poniatowski ranked first, owing to his personal 
popularity and powerful family connections. The intrigues of 
Russia and Prussia did the rest. As the time of election approached, 
the Empress sent an army of ten thousand men to Warsaw to make 
sure of things going as she wished, while Frederick the Great backed 
her up by massing his troops threateningly on the frontier. Under 
these humiliating conditions the ceremony passed off pretty peace- 
fully, and Stanislas was the chosen man. He lost no time in 
apprising Madame Geofirin of his success :— 


“ Never,” he tells her, “ had there been such a tranquil, such a unanimous 
election. The principal ladies of the kingdom were presented to me on 
the Electoral Field in the midst of a host of nobles, and I had the 
satisfaction of being proclaimed by the mouths of all the women as well 
as by the mouths of all the men present. Why were you notthere? You 
would have voted for your son!” 


That Madame Geoffrin should have felt elated by her friend’s good 
luck (as it seemed to her) was quite natural; but, remembering how 
she cautioned Madame Necker against infatuation, one is startled at 
reading the congratulation she sent him. 


“My dear son,” cried she, “my dear King, my dear Stanislas Augustus! 
to me you are three persons in one: you are my Trinity! Imagine, if 
you can, my transport of joy on receiving your divine letter. I could only 


* This Correspondence, with introduction and notes by M. Charles de 
Mouy, was published in 1875. 
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think of you as our good Henry IV., and of myself as Sully, In truth I 
think I am worthy to bear, my life through, the sweet and precious name 
of your mamma. I shed many tender tears on reading the account of 
your election. Alas—yes! if I had been there, I should have exclaimed 
aloud, ‘My son, my son!’ and then I should have dropped dead with joy! 
I can see Poland rising anew from her own ashes; I can see her glistening 
in splendour like the New Jerusalem. Oh, my dear son! my adorable 
King! what bliss I shall feel in seeing you the admiration of Europe.” 


Her vision was not verified by time. Stanislas found his king- 
dom torn by internal dissensions too numerous and complicated for 
discussion here. His heart was good, his intentions excellent ; but 
his efforts at reform were thwarted by his powerful neighbours, who 
profited by the continuance of disorder in his dominions. Madame 
Geoffrin hardly realised the difficulties of his situation. At first, all 
she thought of was the additional importance she derived from his 
elevation. Her house became the headquarters of Polish news and 
politics, and often she entertained her assembled guests with a letter 
from Warsaw, in which Stanislas asked her advice as deferentially as 
of old. But he did not always write upon affairs of state. His 
mind was much occupied with the adornment of his palace; the 
painting of his own portrait and engraving of the same; the 
purchase of pictures, statues, and gems.* He gave orders for the 
construction in Paris of two carriages, a chariot and a coach—one for 
town, the other for country use. The coach was to be a marvel of 
workmanship and convenience: it was to carry luggage, and to be 
furnished inside with drawers, pockets, and reading-lamps: the 
panels, painted in gay colours and finely varnished, were to bear his 
coat-of-arms: the lining was to be of pale yellow velvet, and gilding 
throughout was to be used with moderation. In all these matters 
Madame Geoffrin acted as his agent, which gave her much work, and 
enabled her to exercise considerable patronage. She sent him an 
architect named Louis, and a painter named Bacciarelli, to carry out 
his behests. The painter was given enough employment to last a 
lifetime ; but the architect, after furnishing designs for more edifices 
than his patron had money to build, returned to France in 
swaggering mood. He boasted of his influence with the new King, 


* He commissioned Mr. Noél Desenfans, a well-known dealer of the day, 
to form a choice collection of pictures for him, and to this we owe the 
existence of the admirable Dulwich Gallery. His downfall prevented his 
taking over the pictures; and they remained in the hands of the collector, 
who bequeathed them to his friend Sir Francis Bourgeois, R.A. Sir 
Francis, who died in 1811, left them to Dulwich College, with a sum of 
£10,000 for building a gallery for their reception. In a mausoleum 
adjoining the gallery are deposited the remains of Bourgeois, and of Mr. 
and Mrs. Desenfans. 
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whose full confidence, he affirmed, was now withdrawn from Madame 
Geoffrin and transferred to himself. Hearing all this, his indignant 
benefactress refused to admit him to her house, whereupon he said she 
was jealous of his success. He spread a false story that, because she 
had an interest in the glass manufactory, she had commissioned him 
to persuade Stanislas to have his palace furnished with countless 
mirrors! She could strike out at those who offended her, and in 
writing to the King, she called the ungrateful architect a rascal. 
She also called him a toad. For a time she felt sore with her 
“son” himself; but his repeated and affectionate reassurances at 
length appeased her. 

Stanislas was anxious that she should visit him at Warsaw, and 
after weighing the matter carefully for eighteen months, she resolved 
todoso. “I will go,” she tells him, “like the Queen of Sheba, to 
admire your wisdom. Since my son is a King, I may surely be 
allowed to compare myself to a Queen.” Such a journey was no 
mean enterprise for a person of her age who had never stirred from 
home. There was something even heroic in the idea. To the 
Parisian mind Poland lay far beyond the confines of civilisation, and 
many of her friends strove to dissuade her from going so far, But 
to them her reply was, “Jl n’y a rien dimpossible.” Some 
prudent doubts she had as to whether her advent would be agreeable— 
not to the King himself, but to those about him. These, however, 
were soon set at rest. At last, one fine evening in June, 1766, she set 
out in a roomy berline de voyage, accompanied by two waiting 
women, her male attendants following in another carriage. She 
travelled by way of Vienna, where her reception was a real triumph. 
A highly entertaining letter, addressed to a friend in Paris,* gives a 
minute account of her doings there. She says— 


“T was hardly visible on the morning after my arrival, when my sitting- 
room was filled with valets and pages bringing me compliments, inquiries 
after my health, and invitations to dinner. At eleven o’clock, ambassadors 
of different Courts, and many men of rank, whom I had entertained in 
past years, but had almost forgotten, came to see me with such assurances, 
such expressions of regard, as to fairly abash me.” 


Prince Kaunitz, the Austrian prime minister, called her his benne 
amie. Prince Galitzin offered her rooms at his house; but as she 
declined his hospitality, he sent her her café a ia créme every 
morning. Driving with Princess Kinsky in the Prater, she en- 
countered the Emperor, who pulled up, leaped from his calzche, and 
made her some fine speeches. A still more gratifying incident was 
hor interview with Maria Theresa at Schénbrunn. The Empress- 


* M. Boutin, Receveur Général des Finances. 
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Queen introduced to the visitor her numerous family—young Arch- 
dukes and Archduchesses—naming them in turn. One of the latter, 
then eleven years old, was called Marie Antoinette ; and Madame 
Geoffrin, struck by her beauty, said she would like to carry her off. 
“Do so, by all means; you have my full permission,” replied the 
Empress laughingly ; “but be sure, when you are writing to France, 
to say that you have seen her and that you think her pretty.” She 
had, in fact, already set her heart on marrying her daughter to the 
Dauphin. Ah! could Madame Geoffrin have looked on ahead, and 
seen the storm in which that young life was to close—the Temple, 
the Conciergerie, and the scaffold—she might have held aloft the 
finger of warning. But the Book of Fate is closed. Were we 
allowed to peer between the leaves, how often we should start back 
appalled ! 

A special envoy was sent to escort the traveller from Vienna to 
Warsaw, bringing with him furniture, a service of silver plate, and 
even kitchen utensils, to supply the deficiencies of Polish inns. Her 
progress was none of the smoothest, for all that. The roads were 
almost impassable, and twice she spent the night in a stable from 
which cattle had just been ejected. But on reaching Warsaw, all 
hardships were forgotten. She was lodged in the palace, where, as a 
surprise, rooms had been prepared for her as like as possible to her 
own in the Rue Saint Honoré. The meeting between the King and 
his old friend was most cordial, and their relations at first were as 
affectionate as ever. But a cloud came over the picture, at the cause 
of which we can only guess. Her illusion as to her “son’s” 
prosperity was soon dispelled. She now realised the fact that he 
was only a monarch in name. He had no authority over his own 
troops, no freedom of action. His principal advisers were two 
Czartoriski Princes, his uncles. Itis supposed that Madame Geoffrin, 
undertaking to impart some lessons in kingcraft, managed to fall foul 
of these gentlemen, and that they, resenting her interference, sowed 
dissension between her and their nephew. Whatever the cause, it is 
certain that misunderstandings were soon afoot between Stanislas and 
his Egeria; at times they kept sullenly to their apartments, and 
communicated only by letter.* 

Madame Geoffrin spent a little over two months at Warsaw. 
Before one had elapsed, she felt doubts as to whether she had done 
well in coming. Voltaire had assured her that her journey ought 
to be “a great epoch for all thinking Frenchmen.” It may have 
seemed so to herself once; but the epoch had its trials. Back 
again in Paris, she recommenced her correspondence with the King, 


* Their differences must have been serious, for Stanislas alludes to them 
as orages, in letters written subsequently. 
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but her manner was changed. She addressed him as “ Your 
Majesty,” and ceased, for a time, to kiss his “ beautiful hands,” as she 
did with tiresome frequency when in different humour. On one 
occasion she sent him back all his letters, and the bond between them 
seemed severed for ever. Yet her heart was softened when she 
heard of his increasing troubles—the bullying he underwent from 
Russia and Prussia—the disputes between his Catholic and ‘non- 
Catholic subjects, in which he vainly endeavoured to arbitrate—the 
dastardly attempt on his life, from which he escaped with wounds 
and bruises. The first partition of his kingdom was at hand. 
Anxiety was whitening his locks, and causing him neuralgic pains. 
“ Accursed be the day,” he wrote, “which led me to the place I now 
occupy, but cannot well abandon.” Madame Geoffrin was filled with 
pity for him, but hardly knew what comfort to administer. She 
recommended his abdicating, and then either settling in England or 
going to Rome, entering the priesthood, and becoming a cardinal. 
“There is no condition or situation,” said she, “that I would not 
prefer to yours—even poverty.” Formerly it was her pride to talk of 
Poland and Polish affairs ; but now if people questioned her on the 
subject (and some malicious questioners there were), she would gladly 
have “had her head in a sack.” 

Madame Geoffrin had an only child, the Marquise de la Ferté- 
Imbault, who like herself had been left a widow in early life. 
They were unlike in every way, and, though living in the same 
house, had different pursuits and different friends. The daughter, 
who was devout, could not endure the philosophers surrounding her 
mother; and when Madame Geoffrin, at the age of seventy-eight, was 
stricken with paralysis, she shut her doors on the whole tribe. The 
sick woman was told how mortified some of them were at this 
treatment, to which she replied with a smile and a gleam of her 
former wit: “‘ What would you have? My daughter, after all, is 
only acting like Godfrey of Bouillon in defending my tomb against 
the infidels !” 

It is impossible to say how far she was a believer in divine 
truths; but to judge by her conduct, she did not take the 
Encyclopeedists for guides. She was regular in her attendance at 
ehurch, and showed anxiety about the spiritual welfare of the friends 
whose last moments she attended. She retired yearly into a 
convent to reflect on serious subjects. In connection with this last 
practice, Baron von Gleichen, in his ‘Souvenirs,’ mentions a fact 
not perhaps unworthy of notice. She had a theory that she could 
tell the characters of people by looking at their backs, and this 
inspired an artist of her acquaintance with the notion of painting 
her with her back to the spectator. In his picture she was 
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represented advancing down an avenue, at the end of which was 
seen the convent where she was to perform her retreat. Figure 
and pose were alike eloquent. There was no mistaking the 
black hood, the stiff white collar, and the gray gown. Those 
who knew the subject herself half expected to hear the sound of 
one of her familiar maxims echoing from the cloister she was 
approaching. 
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Of fer. 


“ Croyez-moi l’erreur a son mérite ? ”— Voltaire. 





Waat! You would have me know? 
When doubt’s so sweet! 
Would break the magic of her soft replies, 
And lift the glamour from my happy eyes, 
And prove the cheat? 


Prove that the laughter low, 
And veiled glance, 
Have oft been studied with minutest care 
Till every bird-like note that thrills the air 
Her charms enhance? 


.... I fancied long ago 
Skies always blue, 


And now I know them often dark and drear, 


My knowledge is not any gladder, dear, 
Although more true. 


So let my trust still grow, 
Nor spoil my dream. 
I glory in the face I find so fair,— 
I glory in the curling nut-brown hair 
Of sunny gleam. 


Know? I will never know 

Let come what will! 
For if my faith in her be forced to die, 
I'll swear allegiance to her memory, 
And love her still! © 
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‘‘Mnstable as Water.” 





Farner Martin Schultz, parish priest of Griinenau, sat at the foot of 
the great beech tree on the brow of the Katrinenberg, and looked 
with weary eyes on the fair prospect spread before him. The hill 
sloped quickly down to a fertile rolling plain, with cornfields shining 
golden in the westering sun. Here and there a little village, a 
church tower, and a few trees, broke the yellow expanse; in the 
middle distance a dome-shaped mound, with a ruined castle, its 
donjon keep still shewing sharp angles, rose sheer from the plain. 
Beyond, in the west, the hills lay blue, one behind the other, till 
they merged into the sky, and far away to the east glimmered a 
silver ribbon, the full-flowing Rhine itself. 

Fair indeed with fruitful promise was the scene, but Father 
Martin paid no heed to it, though he had climbed to this his 
favourite resting-place for comfort and refreshment of mind. 

His head rested against the bole of the great tree behind him, 
which served as a relieving background to his refined, well-cut fea- 
tures. It was a very attractive face—a broad, clear forehead, well- 
opened grey eyes, a straight nose, and a delicate mouth; but it had 
les défauts de ses qualités, for the chin was wanting in strength, 
and the mouth, with all its delicacy, was far too sensitive. 

Father Martin had had a trying day. Summoned to a clerical 
meeting, at some five miles distance, he had, in default of any con- 
veyance, trudged both ways under the hot August sun: on his 
return, tired out with unprofitable discussions, he had been called at 
once to the death-bed of a favourite parishioner, the wife of the 
“ Forster,” whose house with its closed blinds lay behind him in a 
clearing of the beech woods. He arrived only just in time to 
administer the last rites; the dead baby was laid on its dead mother’s 
breast, and in frozen grief the husband looked at both. The priest 
placed a sympathetic hand upon his arm, and with soothing words 
strove to lead him from the chamber of death. But the man turned 
fiercely on him, and in low but bitter tones bade him begone.— 
“What can you, a priest, know of what a husband and father feels 
at such a time? Leave me with my dead.” 

And Father Martin had left him, and now sat in the evening-cool, 
and thought of many things—of his boyhood, when the entrance into 
the priesthood was held up to his youthful mind as the summit of 
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ambition,—then of his noviciate in the Jesuit seminary, where, as 
another in like position once said, “his battle was with nocturnal 
fear and the noonday devil; he wrestled with the angel, he went 
through the fires,” until, in despair at his own wavering faith, he 
rushed on to the fatal step of becoming a monk, trusting that the 
sacrifice would bring its own peace. 

Then in the quiet life of the cloister his doubts returned with 
threefold force, and in the hope that active work amongst his fellow- 
men might crush the tormenting demon out of him, he begged for 
his secularisation, and had now been for some years parish priest of 
Griinenau. 

But, scholar and student as he was, the narrow round amongst a 
sparsely-scattered rural population fretted him inconceivably. Daily 
the thought recurred to him of how many things the Church enjoined 
on him in which he had no faith, and with which, try as he might, 
he could not put himself in sympathy. 

To him, in this state of loneliness and doubt, had come an unex- 
pected pleasure. Roger Bowyer, head of a large and successful Boys’ 
School near London, had settled down in Griinenau, to spend his 
summer holiday fishing and botanizing, and he and Martin Schultz 
had become fast friends. 

Even now, as Father Martin sat there weary and dispirited, Roger 
Bowyer was making his way up the winding path between the 
beeches to where he hoped to find him. 

“Good evening, my friend,” he cried, as he emerged on the mossy 
summit of the Katrinenberg, and threw himself down beside the 
priest. ‘ Where have you been all this broiling day ?” 

Martin Schultz turned his haggard face toward him and told him 
of his last errand. 

“ You see it is just as you tell me; we try to be superhuman, and 
so those for whom we would give our heart’s blood look upon us as 
inhuman. What would I not give to be as you are, free of this 
torturing thought that is wearing out my soul—that in all my life I 
am wrong, and can do naught but wrong ; for I am upholding what 
I feel to be a false system, full of rottenness and error!” 

Bowyer looked at him in surprise. They had often discussed 
religious questions together, but the priest had never yet spoken so 
plainly, though his friend had suspected his dissatisfaction. He 
said to him slowly : “Is that your real deliberate opinion ? ” 

“To my sorrow it is,” said Schultz; “and you can little tell the 
misery it is to feel oneself hemmed in on all sides by restrictions that 
one knows to be an insult to one’s manhood. Why I, as a Jesuit, in 
this nineteenth century of boasted civilization, may not even read a 
book without the permission of my superiors. Blind obedience is 
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imposed on men whom God made with seeing eyes, to choose the 
good and reject the evil, each one for himself. I am not a man, I am 
a wretched tool ! ” 

Roger Bowyer was thoroughly roused. “Look here,” said he; 
“why not throw it all up, and come over to England? With your 
talents and learning you would soon be able to earn a competency. 
If you are really in earnest in your dissatisfaction with your present 
life, leave it, and begin a new career. I will do what I can to help 
you. My German master leaves me next term; take his place, even 
if only for a time, until you can look about you.” 

Martin’s mobile mouth quivered with emotion. “I do not know 
how to thank you for this proof of your friendship; but how dare I 
accept it? O, that we were in the days when man’s path was pointed 
out to him in visions, so that I might know the right.” 

“But that not being the Almighty’s way of governing us now,” 
said Bowyer, somewhat impatiently, “it behoves every one to try to 
do the best they can ; ‘man is man, and master of his fate.’” 

He rose to return to his inn; the priest looked up at him with 
feelings of envy. Here was a man with every line of his face and 
figure marked with strength and decision,—the strength which 
would lead him to weigh well both sides of a question, and having 
formed his opinion, to walk by it steadily and fearlessly in the way 
that lay before him. 

Martin Schultz sighed and said, “You do not wish for an 
immediate answer to your proposition? How can I tell that my 
longing to be free is not a simple self-seeking ? ” 

“No, do not hurry,” said Bowyer. “Think it all over, then write 
to me, for I am sorry to say my holiday here is over; I am called 
back to London, and must leave early to-morrow.” 

Here was another cause of trouble for the poor priest. He had 
hoped to talk it all over with Bowyer—to look impartially at this 
thing, which now that it was put before him baldly and distinctly 
seemed very terrible, and with his friend’s help to arrive at some 
decision ; and this assistance must now be withdrawn. 

Something of his trouble shewed itself in his face, for Bowyer 
turned to him with the feeling of pity which had moved him first to 
make his acquaintance, and said, very gently : 

“You know it must be you, and not I, who shall decide. When I 
am gone, perhaps it will be easier for you to know your real mind on 
the subject. But I do not think any man can be either happy or 
truly good who is daily testifying to things which he but half 
believes. Good-bye to you now, and God be with you, whatever 
your decision.” 

Bowyer held out his hand, which the other wrung in silence, and 
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then sat down again, listening to the receding footsteps of his friend 
as he went quickly down the precipitous path. Long sat Martin 
Schultz, hesitating and wavering, now leaning to one side, now to 
the other, “this way and that dividing the swift mind”; now 
appalled at the thought of the sudden upheaval of all his life, 
now attracted by the vision of freedom. Thus he lingered, until 
the shadows of the hills began to creep further and further across 
the fertile plain, and a line of pallid mist outlined the river’s course. 
Then in the valley behind him he heard the monotonous note of 
the bell of his little church ringing for vespers, and rising up, he 
stood for a moment with eyes fixed on the spreading landscape ; 
and as he gazed, familiar words sprang to his lips: “The devil 
taketh Him up into an exceeding high mountain, and showeth Him 
all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them.” Then, in 
tones of agony, as if the Evil One were there in actual presence 
tempting him, he cried, “Get thee behind me, Satan!” and with 
bowed head passed on to his evening prayer. 


Part II. 


NEVERTHELESS, about a month later Mr. Bowyer received the 
following letter : 


Griinenau, Sept. 18—. 
‘‘ DEAR AND HONOURED FRIEND, 


“In prayer and anguish of spirit I have considered what you 
so kindly put before me one month ago, and have determined to 
accept your offer. I have one thing to pray of you—that you will 
let my history remain a secret between you and me. Unused as I 
am to the world and its ways, I could not bear the thought that I 
was being pointed out as ‘the renegade priest.’ Iam breaking with 
this old life completely. Henceforth Martin Schultz is dead, and I 
shall bear my mother’s name. She and my father are long departed, 
and to my Maker alone, whom I still hope to serve, am I responsible 
for this my deed. But to you, who gave me hope and courage, I 
sign myself, for the last time, 

“ Yours gratefully, 
“ Martin Scuvtrz.” 


Time went on, and Martin Stein, as he now called himself, still 
remained as Mr. Bowyer’s German master. His admirable scholar- 
ship made him a most efficient teacher, and his gentleness endeared 
him to-all his pupils, although he had scarcely the strong hand 
necessary to control the unruly spirits of healthy English boys. 
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On the whole, the change had been a successful one for him. The 
look of anxious unrest passed from his face, and left him calmer and 
brighter. His friendship with Bowyer was drawn still closer, 
although according to Martin’s earnest request the subject of his 
former life was never mooted between them. He was certainly 
happier than in former days, and Bowyer congratulated himself on 
having been the instrument of this improvement. 

Herr Stein, who at first had preferred to live almost without 
outside acquaintance, began at length to lose this shyness, and 
gradually became intimate in the family of a German merchant, a 
Mr. Tienemann. 

Mr. Tienemann had a daughter, Mina, a bright, pleasant girl of 
twenty ; and, as was but natural, Martin Stein, himself only thirty- 
two, brought for the first time into close contact with an attractive 
girl, fell in love with her, blamed himself for so doing—ahe the priest, 
the vowed celibate—then argued that he had cancelled these vows, 
hesitated, wavered, succumbed to an impulse during an unexpected 
téte-a-téte, proposed and was accepted, and went home in the new 
flush of his joy to tell Bowyer what had happened. 

Then, for the first time, Bowyer reverted to his friend’s past life, 
and said: “Of course you will tell the young lady and her parents 
the story of your life.” 

Martin Stein turned pale; he had not bargained for this. 

“No!” he said impetuously. “I cannot do it! That chapter is 
closed and over, I will not re-open it. She loves me for myself, and 
what is it to her that for the best years of my life I was a slave and 
prisoner. I will not tell her!” 

“But,” said Bowyer, “she is a Protestant born. She will not 
look upon it in the same light as you do. Old friend, I think it is 
due to her to let her know.” 

“No, I cannot!” replied he. “See! the very thought of those 
years is like a nightmare, and seems to chill my blood.” And in 
truth he was shivering, all the bright joyousness gone from the face 
just now so eager. ‘“ Perhaps, when we have been married a little time, 
when she has proved what a true and loving husband I will be to her 
—perhaps then I may find it in my heart to tell her,—but not now.” 

Bowyer saw it was useless to urge him further; and feeling that 
after his promise given he could not himself mention the matter to 
either the parents or the fiancée herself, the subject was dropped. 
Things took their course; Mina Tienemann became Mina Stein, and 
although she soon found that hers was the stronger spirit of the two, 
the pair were very happy. Mina had been much in the habit of 
managing her old father and mother, and naturally enough fell into 
the way of guiding her husband. Martin had made some little money 
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by the proceeds of a philological work on which he had been busy 
ever since his arrival in England. This money and the bride’s own 
fortune were settled absolutely on her. So the little household 
progressed very comfortably ; two children, a boy and a girl, were 
born to them, and all seemed well. 


Part III. 


Onz summer, when the Steins had been married some eight years, 
his wife complained of not feeling well, and indeed looked a good 
deal out of health. The Midsummer holidays were just approaching, 
and Mina had in her little head a complete plan of what she intended 
should be done therein. 

“Martin,” she said one night, “I feel that I ought to see a 
physician.” 

Martin, who had noticed her loss of colour, at once responded: 
“ By all means, dearest. Let us go to London as soon as the term is 
over, and you shall see any one you think best.” 

“That is very kind,” said Mina; “but I have a better plan than 
that. We will leave the children with grandmamma and go to Bonn, 
where I will put myself in the hands of my old friend Dr. Hahn, 
who knew me when I was at the school there, and see what he will 
prescribe.” Mrs. Mina, if the truth must be told, was hoping to be 
sent to some “ Badekur.” 

Martin hesitated a moment. This was the first time that a return 
to Germany had been suggested to him, and terror overcame him at 
the idea of being recognised by any of his old acquaintances. But 
a little thought reassured him. Martin Schultz the tonsured priest 
with shaven face was dead: in his place stood Martin Stein the 
married man with thick curls and dark beard and moustache. 

Still, that momentary hesitation had shown him how much he 
dreaded any recognition, and more still, that his wife should know 
this past chapter of his life. Many a time he had said to himself, 
“ Now I will tell her,” but the time had passed away, and still she 
was in ignorance. 

Accustomed to give way to his wife’s wishes in most matters, 
Martin Stein followed them on this occasion; and after having been 
duly under the inspection of Dr. Hahn, Mina was ordered to try 
what Bad Bertrich would do for her. This was a shock to Martin. 
Within twenty miles of his old parish, Bad Bertrich is for some 
occult reason a place greatly resorted to by priests; and if Martin 
could but have found some valid excuse for disobeying the doctor’s 
prescription, he would have done so. Indeed he brought forward 
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one or two suggestions of other places, but Mina’s reply, “ My dear, 
surely you want me to get well as soon as possible,” coupled with a 
look of rather hurt surprise, silenced him. But the pleasure was 
gone from his holiday. Even Mina’s delight at the scenery, as the 
carriage road from Alf to Bertrich opened out the constantly changing 
views of the lovely narrow valley—not this even could rouse in him 
any response to her constant appeals for sympathy in her enjoyment. 
Like a wise woman she concluded he was tired, and let him alone. 

As they reached the door of the ‘‘ Drei Reichskronen,” Martin Stein 
felt as if he were in a dream. On the terrace sat, chatting and 
smoking their after-dinner cigars, three or four black-robed priests, 
whilst one, very old and delicate-looking, and apparently a dignitary 
of the Church, crept slowly up and down leaning on the arm of a 
young chaplain. Martin gazed hastily around him. Thank heaven! 
there were no faces that he knew. 

So for some days he lived in a fool’s paradise, and more visitors 
arrived, taking the place of departing ones, and still they were all 
strangers. “Surely,” he said to himself, “the bitterness of death is 
past.” 

But one day the heat in the narrow valley was so great that 
Mina, tired out after her morning bath, said she did not feel equal to 
the table-d’héte dinner, and Martin went down alone. He was some- 
what late, and the long narrow table was already full of tourists, 
priests and invalids, all Germans (for Bertrich is a place little 
frequented by the English), and all laughing and talking as loud as 
only Germans can. Martin’s place was at the end nearest the 
entrance, and as he advanced to it, the glass door leading on to the 
terrace opened, and a tall, thin, white-haired priest came in and took 
the only other vacant place, the one just opposite to Martin. 

The old priest stood with bowed head and folded hands, and as he 
murmured in familiar tones the well-known words of the grace, “In 
the name of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
Amen,” years seemed to roll away, and once more Martin Schultz 
was standing with his black-robed fellows at the seminary table, and 
mechanically he lifted his hand and crossed himself on brow and 
shoulders and breast. Then his opposite neighbour raised his head 
and looked at him with eyes whose keenness age had not dimmed; a 
flash of recognition sprang into them. “Martin Schultz!” he said. 
“God be thanked, I have found the sheep which was lost!” 

Martin never knew how that dinner-hour passed. Before him sat 
Father Joseph, the head of the Jesuit seminary, and yet, with that 
instinct of self-defence common to us all, he sat down and made 
believe to go through the usual routine, even exchanging a word or 
two with a lady beside him; but his head seemed dazed, and before 
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the long-drawn meal had come to a close, he rose and made his 
way to the door. But as he reached it, he found Father Joseph at 
his side. In silence they went out together, and when the door had 
closed behind them, Father Joseph turned, and looked at Martin sadly 
and affectionately, and then, “ My son,” said he, “ tell me all.” 

For a moment the thought crossed Martin’s mind to deny all 
knowledge of his questioner ; but old habit was too strong, and more- 
over he had loved this man with a filial affection, as indeed had every 
novice who had come under his firm but gentle rule. And now, what 
could he say to him? Concealment was impossible, even had he 
cared to try it. His wife might at any moment join him, and then 
he would be face to face not only with one judge, but with two. 
This thought prompted his reply : 

“Father,” he said, “let us go where we shall not be interrupted by 
this noisy crowd, and I will tell you what you wish.” 

Silently they walked down the road to where the river bending 
round the garden made a little solitude. Father Joseph sat down on 
a bench shaded by hanging larches, and motioned to Martin to take 
his seat by his side. Then, at first in hesitating sentences, but soon 
with eager flow of words, Martin poured forth the history of his 
doubts, his troubles, his anguish of soul, and lastly of his flight from 
Griinenau. 

“ All this shall be as naught,” said Father Joseph. ‘Come back 
to the Mother Church, who opens her arms to receive you, and these 
your sins shall be forgiven.” 

Then Martin gathered himself together with a visible effort and 
said, with eyes fixed on the dark water at their feet : 

“ Even if I wished it—which I do not—return is impossible. I 
am married. I have two children.” 

Father Joseph covered his face with his hands and groaned. But 
in his soul, the purpose took root to bring back to repentance and 
a new life this his prodigal son. And then, with all the force of a 
loving, grieving heart, filled with full conviction of the truths he 
uttered, he put before Martin the picture of his life as it seemed in 
his eyes. He spoke of broken vows, of sacrilegious escape from his 
Father’s house to feast with harlots, and to eat husks with the swine, 
and ended in fervent tones imploring him to arise and return and be 
forgiven. 

Martin Schultz sat silent and troubled. He had gone through all 
this before, but only with himself ; and when the self-same reproaches 
were uttered by a voice which he had of old loved and revered, they 
struck him with tenfold force. 

Again he said, “ Return is impossible. I have to think not only 
of myself, but of my wife and children.” 
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“Nay,” said Father Joseph, “hear what the Church says: ‘ He 
who does not hate father and mother, and more, even his own soul, 
cannot be my disciple.’ My son, my dear son, think of my words, 
and give me in my old age the inestimable joy of knowing you 
brought home to the flock.” 

He rose and blessed him where he sat, and turned away, the tall 
bent figure passing slowly on under the shadowy trees, whilst Martin 
remained behind, torn by a thousand conflicting emotions. Had it 
come to this, that he was so weak that the first authoritative words 
should make him doubt, should upset in one moment the peace and 
happiness of these past ten years? But had it been peace? His 
conscience rose up against him, and accused him of stifled misgivings, 
of deliberate putting away of thought upon the matter ; and then his 
heart bled within him, as the picture came before him of what it 
would mean if he should indeed be brought to feel that he was, as 
Father Joseph said, living in deadly sin. The husband’s and the 
father’s love revolted at the thought. He had vowed to love and 
cherish—aye, but other vows had first been uttered. Chaos seemed 
to have opened before him, and no voice said “ Let there be light.” 

So the days came and went, and Mina Stein went on with her 
“Kur,” and chatted and compared symptoms with the other ladies, 
and occasionally joked her husband about his sudden fancy for Father 
Joseph, little dreaming of the misery which was gradually making 
his life a burden to him. For, alas for him! he could not bring 
himself to confide his trouble to his wife, who with many whims was 
after all a sensible little woman, and who would at once have 
appealed to Mr. Bowyer to come and draw him out of this morbid 
state. Daily, Father Joseph, with loving prayers and every argument 
and assurance, urged him to cast aside his sin, and daily the battle 
raged more fiercely in his soul. The very knowledge that on the 
one side stood happiness, and on the other a lifelong penance, told 
against him. Like many another poor perplexed mortal, it seemed 
to him that the hard way must be the right one; and so from day to 
day he grew less able to stand against the priest’s persuasions, and at 
last the end came. 

Mina Stein lay in bed but half awake, listening to the Kursaal 
band, which was enlivening with somewhat discordant sounds the 
early morning walk of the patients undergoing their daily portion of 
water. The musicians were playing a selection of German Volkslieder, 
and in her half-drowsy state Mina had been following them in her mind 
through the words of many a well-known song, when she was roused 
from her slumbers by her husband coming to her bedside. 

“Do not wait breakfast for me, dearest,” he said, “I shall not be 


in.” And then she saw he was equipped for walking. 
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“Where are you off to so early?” she asked him, smiling up at 
him, as he stood looking gravely down upon her. 

“ Over the hills,” he said. 

“ «Over the hills and far away’?” 

He sighed, and answered with an effort at cheerfulness, “ Very far 
away. Good-bye, Mina mine; God bless thee, my heart’s delight.” 

He kissed her once and again, and was gone, the sound of his 
footsteps mingling with the notes of the band, which, as she listened, 
broke into the well-known refrain : 


“ Wiir’st du bei mir, wir’ ich bei dir, wo ich bald wollte sein, 
Ich siiss nicht hier, du sisst nicht dort, so Mutterseelen allein.” 


Mina Stein never saw her husband again. 

When the day went by, and he still had not returned, she began 
to get anxious; and when night fell, she was almost frantic in her 
helplessness. She pictured him lying on one of those lonely hills, 
perhaps with a broken limb, waiting for help: and wrung her hands 
in agony. Next morning searchers went out far and wide, and 
sought for him in vain. No trace of Martin Stein was ever found. 

Roger Bowyer, on hearing the news, came at once to the help of 
the poor young widow ; and when at last she was convinced that her 
married life was ended, he took her home to her orphaned children. 


Part IV. 


Tue healing hand of time had been laid for some years on Mina 
Stein’s wound ; her children were growing up to be a comfort to her, 
and wrapped up in them and their welfare, she had regained her 
natural cheerfulness. Bowyer, who had married shortly after his 
friend, was still at the head of his school, and still yearly with his 
wife took his summer holiday abroad. 

Once it so chanced that they turned their steps to Brittany, 
and wandering from one old town to another, found themselves at 
Soligny-la-Trappe, a little village which has nothing to attract the 
traveller beyond its neighbourhood to the Trappist monastery, which 
Bowyer had long desired to see. Mrs. Bowyer found that she would 
not be admitted to the monastery, but decided to drive there with her 
husband, and wait in the carriage whilst he was shown the place. 
Their way took them through a hilly, thickly-wooded country, until 
_ sudden turn in the road they came out on the spur of a jutting 

Below them lay a narrow valley, the sides dark with trees. In the 
centre stood the grey buildings of the abbey, almost surrounded by a 
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chain of triple lakes, which reflected the towers in their still waters. 
A winding road, which now revealed, now hid the monastery, led 
them down into the valley, the actual entrance into the precincts of 
La Trappe being marked by a wooden cross with this inscription : 


“ C’est ici que la mort et que la vérité 
Elévent leurs flambeaux terribles : 
C’est de cette demeure, au monde inaccessible, 
Que l’on passe 4 |’éternité.” 


When the carriage stopped at the monastery gates, and the sound 
of its wheels could no longer be heard, the silence was extraordinary. 
Only the murmur of a little spring close by, and the measured fall of 
a hatchet far away in the forest, broke the complete stillness. No 
human voice reminded of the fact that within those grey walls a 
multitude of men had elected to pass the remainder of their days, 
looking on the world (in their great reformer’s own words) “as if if 
had already gone through the great conflagration which shall destroy 
it in the end of time, and as if nought but its ashes remained.” 

It seemed as if the silence all around had laid its hand even upon 
these casual visitors to its abode, for they spoke in subdued tones, 
and started when the driver rang the bell at the central gate, and 
shocked the air with its harsh clang. 

The door with its warning to strangers, “On gardera dans le 
cloitre un perpétuel silence,” opened to admit Mr. Bowyer ; the silent 
porter in his long white woollen gown with leathern girdle, his face 
almost hidden by the great black hood, kneeled for a moment, in 
token of welcome, before his guest, and then mutely led him down 
the narrow walk between gooseberry bushes and white thorns to the 
door of the ship-like church. 

Here and there a brother was at work in the garden, his hood 
thrown off, the long gown tucked with the black scapulary into the 
girdle, his shaven crown bare to the afternoon sun. None paused or 
looked up for a moment at the stranger, whose eyes passed from them 
to the motto on the cloister-door, 


“Sedebit solitarius et tacebit,” 


ere he entered into the gloom of the church itself. It was very 
plain, totally lacking in those adornments usual in Roman Catholic 
places of worship. A simple wooden altar, above it a great crucifix, 
and right and left a double candlestick—this was all—no silk or 
embroidered hangings—only the symbol of the Faith in stern 
severity. 

Mr. Bowyer stood there and gazed, whilst he pondered sadly 
enough on the living death of these monks, who may neither speak 
to each other, nor communicate by writing with the outer world: a 
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clock outside struck the hour for service, and through a side door 
filed in silently the company of brothers, each one kissing the ground 
before the altar, as he moved solemnly to his place, where through 
the service he stood with closed or downcast eyes singing the 
responses, in which alone his voice should evermore be heard on 
earth. 

And as Roger Bowyer looked in sadness on that mournful band, 
he started with dismay. Close to him, where his hand could almost 
reach him, stood, thin and aged and haggard, but unmistakable,— 
with face shaven as when first he knew him,—Martin Schultz, 
whilom priest of Griinenau, the long-mourned husband of Mina 
Stein. 

Bowyer with difficulty restrained himself till the short service 
was at an end, and then he leaned towards him and whispered his 
name. The downcast eyelids quivered, the sensitive mouth, drawn 
with pain and year-long anguish of soul, trembled, but no other sign 
of recognition came; and before Bowyer could speak again, the hood 
was drawn closer over the lined brow, and Martin Schultz, the 
Trappist monk, had passed out of his sight for evermore. 

Bowyer had heart for no more sight-seeing that day; he joined 
his wife, but so pale and shocked that she exclaimed at his appear- 
ance. But neither then nor at any other time did he give her any 
explanation beyond the one (which, as she said, was none) : 

“T have seen a ghost, and mortal flesh cannot overcome its horror 
of the dead returned to life.” 


Amy Layarp. 
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She Novels of Dalsac. 
PART IIT. 


Tue young roucs in whom Balzac delights are simply astound- 
ing as expositions of frank and shameless vice. They live 
on the grand ladies whom they have made their mistresses, and 
cheat them and their creditors with no more compunction than 
they drink their unpaid champagne. They have not the most ele- 
mentary notions of truth, of honour, of fidelity ; and the grand 
ladies are like unto them. Compared to the Duchesses of Mau- 
frigneuse, the Lady Dudleys, and the Baronesses of Nucingen, a 
vat like Esther is virtuous and pure. Even such a creation as 
Henriette de Mortsauf dies regretting her own chastity ; and wishes 
that Felix had disregarded her denial and forced from her the 
charm which Lady Dudley had given his life. And apropos of the 
fits of repentance which some of these married cocottes take, as a 
certain kind of zest for future sins, this is a sharp little criticism 
from ‘Un grand homme des Provinces a Paris’: “Je regarde le re- 
pentir périodique comme une grande hypocrisie. Le repentir est 
alors une prime donnée aux mauvaises actions. Le repentir est une 
virginité que notre ame doit a Dieu, un homme qui se repent deux 
fois est donc un horrible sycophante. J’ai peur que tu ne vois 
que des absolutions dans tes repentirs!” ‘Un Prince de Bohéme’ 
is a story where the vileness of a roué matches that of Valérie 
Marneffe, and, though of a more brutal cast, equals that of Lucien 
de Rubempré. It goes far beyond the ordinary profligacy of the 
young adventurers whom we meet so often and get to know so 
well. Edouard de la Palférine, the Prince in question, has nothing 
but his beauty, youth, and a phosphorescent kind of intellectual 
brilliancy to recommend him. Indeed, what else has any one of 
the others? Brutal, heartless, insolent, dishonourable—he has 
not one solitary virtue; but his worst offences are condoned by a 
witty repartee or an audacious jest. This story of one scamp is 
told by another. Nathan is the narrator, and la Marquise de 
Rochefide is the audience. In the beginning, this Prince forces 
himself on a young woman, the famous Claudine—herself no saint, 
by the way, but married now and living a fairly honest life. He 
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forces her to know him, to admit him to her society, and to love 
him. And when he has thus made her love him, he treats her 
with unexampled hardness and brutality. She is all submission 
and licheté, accepting his insolence with a patience that is more 
revolting than edifying. Once when, seeing her lover’s poverty, 
she brings him a purse of gold, he makes a feint of throwing it 
in her face, while raging at her for her impudence in meddling 
with his affairs. She falls and hurts her head—an abscess 
forming on the wound. There is a question of cutting her hair ; 
but she will not consent without his permission. His answer is 
characteristic: ‘“ ‘Couper les cheveux de Claudine!’ s’écria-t-il 
d’une voix péremptoire; ‘non! j’aime mieux la perdre!’” He tires 
of this spaniel-like woman and begins to brutalize her—tells her 
that he wants a mistress not of the bourgeoisie, as she is, but of 
the aristocracy, with an equipage, lackeys, liveries, a title. How- 
ever elegantly she may be dressed, he snarls and sneers at her, and 
cannot endure that the woman he honours with his bontés should 
go afoot. He makes her do what he will; while she revenges 
herself by the most furious tyranny over her husband at home— 
in his turn a slave and a coward. In the end she gets all that 
this sorry Prince demands, and flogs her husband’s flaccid 
ambition and fainting energies up the steep hill to the summit of 
success. All this story is as a cloud, or crowd of cocottes and 
roués; where want of faith is the normal rule of life; where 
old men go mad and lose the last shred of dignity and self-respect 
for young improprieties; where young improprieties sell them- 
selves to old men for their livelihood, then desert them for their 
pleasures; where creditors are insulted; and where emphatically 
among other characteristics, “La Bohéme na rien et vit de ce 
qu’ elle a.” 

This is the description of Bohemia :—‘ La Bohéme, qu'il 
faudrait appeler la Doctrine du boulevard des Italiens, se 
compose de jeunes gens tous dgés de plus de vingt ans, mais 
qui n’en ont pas trente, tous hommes de génie dans leur genre, 
peu connus encore, mais qui se feront connaitre, et qui seront 
alors des gens fort distingués; on les distingue déja dans les 
jours de carnaval, pendant lesquels ils déchargent le trop-plein 
de leur esprit, & l’étroit durant le reste de l'année, en des 
inventions plus ou moins drolatiques.” 

We will add, the prosaic reprobation of commonplace morality, 
which sees in this Bohemia a seething mass of horrors where 
no good thing abides; where the name of Love is profaned by 
the lowest sensuality ; and where even constancy is but another 
name for vicious satisfaction. We can never lose sight of this 
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cynical disregard of virtue with Balzac. The world, as he paints 
it, has no more sense of morality than a savage has of decency ; 
and, though his method is grave and without the rampant offen- 
siveness of the more modern writers, the result is the same in 
both—the setting forth of vice and crime as the rule, and the 
triumph of evil over good. 

The name of La Palférine does not appear as one of the guests 
of that famous evening at the house of Mademoiselle des Touches 
when Henri de Marsay gives the story of his first love and her 
treachery (‘Autre Ktude de Femme’); and Emile Blondet makes 
that famous description of the Parisienne which has held the 
ground in public belief ever since. This sketch had at the time, 
and has since had, a marvellous and enduring influence on public 
opinion. It is the résumé of all the stories treating of great 
ladies and their lovers, their infidelities, their pitiful shifts, their 
bolder lies. It was the tone, the shibboleth, the creed of the 
day; and the two stories are of small value compared with the 
passion and force of de Marsay’s philippics and Blondet’s exposi- 
tion. By the way, the story of the Comte Adam Laginski, to 
whom Blondet speaks, may be found in the preceding tale of 
‘La Fausse Maitresse,’ where is given one of the finest and 
noblest of Balzac’s unappreciated heroes and uncrowned martyrs 
—poor Pazor Thaddée. If somewhat apocryphal in its details, 
the core of this story is so noble that we only wish the objects 
for which the fine fellow ruined his life and broke his heart had 
been more worthy. 

Master of the art of painting poverty in all its phases, that in 
which Balzac makes Schmucke and his friend Sylvain Pons, in ‘le 
cousin Pons,’ exist, is less sordid than some. Yet it is painful 
enough. Pons is both a gourmand and a bric-a-brac maniac : 
Balzac has almost the gift of second sight: and lives for two things 
—bargains and good dinners—the one at the expense of ignorant 
vendors not knowing the value of their wares, the other at the 
expense of his rich friends who give him a place at their table 
cut of pity for his poverty. ‘Le nez a la piste, les levres pape- 
lardes comme un négociant qui vient de conclure une excellente 
affaire, ou comme un garcon content de lui-méme au sortir d’un 
boudoir,” Pons walks along the boulevard, dressed in a bygone 
fashion and doubtful of his dinner—but happier than a king 
because of some rare find which he has got for an old song, and 
would not part with for even more than its intrinsic value. He is 
so plain that he has never been loved—thus knowing that, as 
Balzac calls it, the most cruel of all misfortunes to a Frenchman 
—inability to please. 
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The friendship between him and the German musician Schmucke 
is delicately and pathetically described; and the heart-break 
which the poor old bric-a-brac maniac and “sponge” undergoes at 
the hands of his cousin, Madame de Marville, is one of the most 
touching of all the quiet tragedies in which cette vaste mer 
excels. Schmucke is able to induce the old gourmet to drink one 
of “the different vinegars which Germans commonly call Rhine 
wine”; but he is not able to avert the catastrophe; nor is his 
goodness, his simplicity, 2 match for the cruel greed and art of 
others, Again Balzac shows his unbelief in any virtue belonging 
to the people by the portrait of Madame Cibot, who passes in 
a moment from the strictest probity, based on calculation, to the 
profoundest villainy ; for there are two kinds of honesty, he says, 
the negative and the positive—that which stands firm only 
when there is no temptation, and that which resists temptation. 
Here too, we have a proof of that strange strain of superstition 
which ran through Balzac’s nature, in his warm advocacy of occult 
science and of all kinds of prophetic prevision and fortune-telling. 
We have something of the same in ‘ Ursule Mirouet’ among 
others; and many of the most prominent characters seem designed 
to show a magnetic quality outside their physical attractions 
—which yet are made powerful enough. 

The companion novel to ‘ Le cousin Pons’ is ‘ La cousine Bette ’ 
—one of those vicious stories which leave the reader oppressed as 
by a nightmare and saddened as by some personal sorrow. The 
horrible vice of Baron Hulot is like some unconquerable disease ; 
and the famous speech about the speckled peaches is matched by 
that tirade against married women of slender means, who take 
lovers for money and ruin them “without glory.” “Cest 
Vignoble livre de dépense et non la joyeuse fantaisie qui dévore 
les fortunes.” “ Malheureusement ce portrait ne corrigera personne 
de lamanie d’aimer les anges au doux sourire, 4 l’air réveur, i 
figures candides, dont le cceur est un coffre-fort.” This is from 
the portrait of Madame Marneffe, the Valérie who reduces Baron 
Hulot to the lowest depths of misery and profligacy. The love 
of la cousine Bette, the high priestess of deception, for Valérie, is 
emphatically in all things of the same kind as that of Vautrin for 
Lucien—a love of transferred self, enjoying all the luxury and 
beauty and vice of the friend at second-hand and by imagination. 
In this book the soft and indolent character of Wenceslas Steinbock, 
the Polish artist who marries Hortense Hulot, and who “ perdait 
avec sa femme cing heures sur sept 4 décrire sa statue au lieu de la 
faire,” is the type of all his class. ‘“ Le platre est le manuscrit, le 
marbre est le livre,” says Balzac finely ; and it was just the “ book” 
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that Steinbock could not compass; nor could he even translate his 
idea into the manuscript of the plaster without being urged 
thereto by the brutal tyranny and coarse common-sense of la 
cousine Bette. This beauty-loving, dreaming, unpractical class 
which talks and does not work, imagines and does not produce, 
expends in desires the thought that should be made into fact, never 
received a more perfect exposition than in the portrait of Wen- 
ceslas. Bette’s continual advice to Steinbock not to fall in love, 
her practical but tyrannical help, her description of Valérie, and 
the revenge she takes for the marriage of her protégé, are all 
gems in their way. And what a scene is that where Adeline, the 
virtuous saint, comes down from her pedestal, and the coarse, 
brutal Crevel, who has formerly tempted, now refuses her! 
The success of the perfidious cousin; the infamy of the Baron; 
the misery entailed on all who were connected with him; his 
partial restoration and then his final fall into still deeper infamy 
and loathsomeness—all are cruelly strong and logical, and without 
a line of halting or weak regret. 

This terrible logic of events, due to physiology as the starting 
point, has in it a kind of weird fatalism which makes one shudder. 
The ideal is powerless, and the will isamere phrase. Virtue is as 
vaporous as the moontide mist; but the stern inexorable con- 
nexion between organisation and character—brain-development 
and crime—remains solid as the eternal hills. Balzac is pitiless 
in this constant sequence of a fixed cause. He shrinks from no 
conclusions which are pressed on him. Where vice and weakness 
lead onward and downward to infamy and degradation, he follows 
without deviating by one inch from the awful path he has chosen. 
As the voleano overwhelms the vineyard and the shambles alike— 
as the ship goes down with the murderer and the child—so does 
he crush and destroy all the lives with which he deals in his fate- 
ful course. Of our favourite poetic justice he knows little. When 
he does make what we are accustomed to demand from our 
novelists—a happy and rose-coloured ending—he generally conde- 
scends to something very like puerility, and shows that his hand 
is unaccustomed to its tools. He is more at home by the death- 
bed than the marriage-altar; just as he deals more powerfully 
with vice than with virtue. 

He repeats, under different aspects, the same passion again and 
again. Thus, in that lovely little creation of Pierrette, we have 
again the desire of the old maid for marriage—such as we had in 
Mademoiselle Cormon, with whom it existed up to sixty years of 
age and heaven knows how much longer. Pierrette in ‘ Les Céliba- 
taires,’ though a slight story, is full of trenchant bits and biting 
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traits. Here is a horrible accusation in the big man’s best 
manner. It is even worse than that marvellous scene between 
Madame de Beauséant and the Duchesse de Langeais—more con- 
temptuous of the sex than when de Marsay says: “Il y a toujours 
un fameux singe dans le plus jolie et la -plus angélique des 
femmes!” The charge in question is apropos of a scene between 
Bathilde de Chargebceuf and Pierrette, where the pretty little 
Breton peasant is the victim, and Bathilde, the bold, vain, heart- 
less and insolent intrigante, is the attacker. 

“Les hommes passent pour étre bien féroces et les tigres aussi; mais ni 
les tigres, ni les vipéres, ni les diplomates, ni les gens de justice, ni les 
bourreaux, ni les rois ne peuvent, dans leurs plus grandes atrocités, 
approcher des cruautés douces, des douceurs empoisonnés, des mépris 
sauvages des demoiselles entre elles, quand les unes se croient supérieures 
aux autres en naissance, en fortune, en grace, et qu'il s’agit de mariages, 
de préséance, enfin des milles rivalités de femme.” 

Nothing can be more touching, more beautiful, more pure or 
tender than the portrait of Pierrette—nothing more appalling 
than the picture of the Rogrons, brother and sister, and all the 
cruelties they practise on the helpless child, till death comes as 
the consequence of that brutal blow. And then, after death, their 
superior social consideration transforms their victim into an un- 
grateful little coquette ; and the world fétes the murderers who 
have achieved success, and flings stones on the grave of the one 
who went to the wall and failed. 

This may be as sad as tears, but it is as true; and we find the 
same theme insisted on, and evidenced, in the story of the Abbé 
Birotteau in‘ Le Curé de Tours’—one of ‘Les Célibataires.’ 
Persecuted to death by Mademoiselle Gamard and the Abbé 
Troubert, Birotteau, who opposes nothing but weakness, placidity, 
and good-nature, has to submit to all the opprobrium while his 
assassin stands in the sun and flourishes gaily. The cause of the 
ruin of this poor round, selfish, and yet good-natured cleric is not 
far to seek. Inheriting the apartment of the Abbé Chapeloud in 
Mademoiselle Gamard’s house, he does not inherit his tact ; and the 
difference between the adroit and clever selfishness of the late abbé 
and the frank and clumsy selfishness of Birotteau is the key to 
all that comes after. It is an exquisite bit of fine observation ; and 
this sharp little hit is also good. 

“Dans les moments de bonne humeur elle—Mademoiselle Gamard— 
donnait 4 entendre, comme le font toutes les vieilles filles, qu’elle aurait 
bien pu se marier, mais elle s’était heureusement apercue 4 temps de la 
mauvaise foi de son amant, et faisait ainsi sans le savoir, Je procés & son 
cceur en faveur de son esprit de calcul.” 


Balzac, for all the care he takes with his femaie characters and 
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the importance of the réles he assigns them, has a contempt for 
them which shows itself in the imbecility of their devotion to 
their infamous lovers, sons, or husbands—as well asin the cruelty 
of their care to preserve themselves from the last disgrace. The 
story of the Duchesse de Langeais is on this last thenie. The 
rough, fine, manly soldier, Armand de Montriveau, is taken in her 
snares and pursues his suitas such a man would. She answers his 
passionate prayers with the philosophy of the boudoir ; talks of her 
character, her virtue, her fear of his*inconstancy, and all the other 
commonplaces of a selfish coquette who cares only to make men 
her slaves—this modern form of the ancient Circe. Tears, 
religion, music, eternal preachments, are her “ calmants.” And 
her talk isendless. ‘“ En toute espece de crise,” says Balzac, “ une 
femme est en quelque sorte grosse d’une certaine quantité de 
paroles ; et quand elle ne les a pas dites, elle éprouve la sensa- 
tion que donne la vue d’une chose incomplete.” On the question 
of their truth, here is a bitter accusation from “ Ferragus, chef des 
Dévorants,” in ‘ L’Histoire des Treize,’ speaking of Madame Jules, 
who is endeavouring to conceal from her jealous husband the fact 
that her father is a returned convict—a being even more mythical 
for power and prescience than Vautrin himself. 


“Toute femme ment. Mensonge officieux, mensonge vénial, mensonge 
sublime, mensonge horrible; mais obligation de mentir. Puis, cette 
obligation admise, ne faut-il pas savoir bien mentir? Les femmes 
mentent admirablement en France. Nos meurs leur apprennent si bien 
limposture! Enfin, la femme est si naivement impertinente, si jolie, si 
gracieuse, si vraie dans le mensonge; elle en reconnait si bien l’utilité 
pour éviter, dans la vie sociale, les chocs violents auxquels le bonheur ne 
résisterait pas, qu’il leur est nécessaire comme la ouate ot elles mettent 
leurs bijoux. Le mensonge devient donc pour elles le fond de la langue, 
et la vérité n’est plus qu'une exception ; elles la disent, comme elles sont 
vertueuses, par caprice ou par spéculation. Puis, selon leur caractére, 
certaines femmes rient en mentant; celles-ci pleurent, celles-la deviennent 
graves ; quelques-unes se fichent. Aprés avoir commencé dans la vie par 
feindre de l’insensibilité pour les hommages qui les flattaient le plus, elles 
finissent souvent par se mentir & elles-mémes. . . . Chez elles, rien 
d’emprunté; la tromperie coule alors comme la neige tombe du ciel. .. . 
Questionner une femme, n’est-ce pas se livrer 4 elle? n’apprendra-t-elle 
tout ce qu’on veut lui cacher, et ne saura-t-elle pas se taire en parlant? 
Et quelques hommes ont la prétention de lutter avec la femme de Paris! 
avec une femme qui sait se mettre au-dessus des coups de poignard, en 
disant: Vous étes bien curieux! Que vous importe? Powrquoi voulez-vous 
le savoir? Ah! vous étes jaloux! Et si je ne voulais pas vous répondre ? 
Enfin, avec une femme qui posstde cent trente-sept mille maniéres de dire 
Non, et d'incomménsurables variations pour dire Our!” 


‘Les Comediens sans le savoir,’ full of wit and sparkle and comic 
sentiment, reads like a succession of Palais Royal pieces between 
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Got and Ravel, with a dash of Frederic Lemaitre in ‘ Robert 
Macaire’ running through. Its exposition of frank cheating and 
dishonest pretences, its odd grandiloquence and the sly way in 
which the unwary are entrapped, give infinite cause for laughter, 
with a graver undertone for those who find such things as sorry 
as they are merry. And what fun and humour there is in 
that fateful journey, when young Oscar Houssin blagues to such 
dire results, in imitation of the more spirituel and less dangerous 
romances of Joseph Bridau, Léon de Lora, and George Marest! 
The whole story where this conversation takes place—‘ Un Début 
dans la vie ’—is full of interest and charm ; and we learn to respect 
as well as pity the husband of the woman who broke the bar of 
iron in her despair at the death of Lucien de Rubempré—she, 
the wife of an honourable nobleman, and he, the kept creature of 
a courtesan and a convict. This too is according to the mysteries 
of human life. But indeed any one of Balzac’s books may be 
taken as a text for a discourse as illimitable as human nature. 
Like human nature itself Balzac seems to be full of contradictions, 
and whatever is said at one time has to be taken back at another. 
Thus, it is often said that he has no characters—that his circum- 
stances are more typical than his persons—and that he has only 
certain lay figures which serve as pegs for dramatic situations and 
philosophic expositions. Where is the difference, it is asked, 
between Emile Blondet and Bixiou—Henri de Marsay and de la 
Palférine—Raoul Nathan and Claude Vignon—de Rastignac and 
Lucien de Rubempré—Albert Savarus and Horace Landon? 
Ferragus and Vautrin are different names for the same impossible 
creation; and all the bad women are as much alike—so also the 
good—as those pasteboard dolls which have one face for infinite 
varieties of costume. 

This is true on the one side, and untrue on the other. De 
Rastignac stands out as a distinct person in the crowd of gentle- 
men adventurers ; and “ade Rastignac ” is a proverbial expression 
to this day in Paris, to signify a young fellow who has climbed up 
the ladder by holding on to a woman’s petticoat, and who has not 
disdained that subvention from his mistress which is usually 
given by the man tothe woman. De Rastignac too, has more heart 
than the rest ; retains always more sense of something approaching 
to morality and fidelity ; is less essentially debauched, though his 
corruption is patent enough ; and in the ‘ Ktude de Femme’ comes 
out with more honesty than adroitness. 

Again, consider the delicate shades of difference between those 
two scamps and scoundrels, Philippe Bridau and Max Gillet in 
‘Un Ménage de Garcon.’ At first sight, looking at them super- 
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ficially, they would seem to be twin-brothers—Philippe, simply 
the older and the rougher. But how minute and careful the 
touches which differentiate them! Both are tall, strong, athletic, 
handsome—both are crafty, cruel, unconscientious, fortuneless— 
both stalk the same quarry and make use of the same agents 
—and yet the portraiture of each, moral and physical, is 
absolutely individualized—like two shades of the same colour. 
Philippe Bridau’s diabolical scoundrelism reduces Maxime Gillet’s 
worst offences to the dimensions of impish mischief. The 
one is a fiend, the other a Jutin; and the shades of difference 
between these two expressions are reproduced to the life. At 
first sight it would seem as if Balzac had gone astray in the 
ignoble end of Jean Jacques Rouget. So shy and restricted a 
man as he—if an Englishman—would not have died of a debauch ; 
nor would Lolotte have had power over, or charm for, him. But 
Balzac knew his countrymen; and the abnormal force of certain 
temptations among them explains and harmonizes circumstances 
as strange as Rouget’s death and the outburst of Felix de 
Vandenesse at the ball. 

Again, can we say that he does not draw characters—he who 
has given us the cousine Bette and Brigitte Thuillier—de la 
Peyrade and Jerome Thuillier? Where have we in Thackeray, 
Dickens, George Eliot, George Sand—where we will—individuali- 
ties more clearly pronounced than these? ‘The hard, rude, cruel 
and crafty Bette—the hard, rude, cruel, but straightforward and 
domineering Brigitte, maitresse-femme from head to heel, and not 
inclined to share the very fringes of her authority with any one ; 
Théodore de la Peyrade, as false as cousine Bette, as flattering as 
le Chevalier Valois, and Jerome Thuillier, the pompous, foolish 
pumpkin—they are masterpieces of character ; and not even Pere 
Goriot nor Pere Grandet, Eugénie Grandet nor Mademoiselle 
des Touches, surpasses them in clearness of presentation or 
incisiveness of detail. 

What circumstances, what characteristics, has Balzac left 
untouched? Unapproachable in just observation, in keen 
penetration, in the power of tracing the logical sequence of events 
from character, and in the most wonderful harmonizing of person 
and action, he is also unapproachable in his wealth of subject and 
the vastness of the area over which he has worked. No one has 
discoursed on so many topics, no one has touched so many strings 
as he. What has he left undone? Philosophy, mysticism, meta- 
physics, physiology; the law, diplomacy, commerce, journalism ; 
music, architecture, history, heraldry; cocotteries of the most 
flagrant kind, innocence of the most ideal—as in Pauline, Gaudin, 
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and Pierrette; the noblest self-abnegation, the basest corruption ; 
the domestic virtues, social ungainliness and want of intellectual 
culture of the bourgeoisie ; the splendour, refinement, immorality 
and placid unconscientiousness of the aristocracy ; the revolting 
vices as well as the jargon of the prisons and galleys; 
the brutal vices, petty thefts, and profound degradation of the 
peasants; poverty of every shade and kind, from the well- 
brushed straitness of the Chevalier de Valois, to the absolute 
penury of Raphaél de Valentin—the misery of Colonel Chabert 
and his friend the good-hearted fournisseur Vergniaud—the 
ruin of Cesar Birotteau, and the almost starvation in his student 
days of the great doctor Desplein ; cold coquettes like the Duckesse 
de Langeais, who are to be subdued only by brutality and warmed 
into loving womanhood by neglect; calculating coquettes like 
Foedora, who are to be neither warmed nor subdued by any process 
known to man; titled dévergondées like Lady Dudley and the 
Duchesse de Maufrigneuse; treachery, usury, generosity, weak- 
ness, deyotion, jealousy—every passion and every virtue are to be 
found in these truly infinite pages. From the lowest and most 
animal instincts—from the most corrupt vices, through the dead 
level of unideal probity up to the sublimities of Seraphita; from 
the severe poverty of students like Desplein, Bianchon, Raphaél de 
Valentin, Joseph Bridau, on to the false splendour of de Rastignae, 
de Marsay, de la Trailles, and Lucien de Rubempré; from Pauline 
to Valérie, and from Adeline Hulot to Madame D’Espard and 
Rose Chabert—Balzac plays on all the strings, and evokes all the 
harmonies. On one side we have Louis Lambert, with his fertile 
imagination, power of abstraction and strange kind of phantasma- 
goric universality; on the other the cynical materialism of 
Corentin, whose last words to Théodore de la Peyrade are in 
themselves an essay. Wild impossibilities, like the ‘Peau de 
Chagrin’; the most matter-of-fact details, as in ‘Les Rivalités’ ; 
unheard of adventures, as in two of the stories to which we will 
not make a more distinct allusion; the commonest circumstances 
of the most ordinary life—turn where we will, formulate what we 
will, we find our example in Balzac—‘ cette vaste mer ’ whose range 
is as wide as nature and as suggestive as art. 

We have also in Balzac a strange kind of prophetic insight 
which we have already commented on in the bric-d-brac mania of 
the cousin Pons—a mania which assuredly in his day had nothing 
of the earnestness and development it has had since. In 
spiritualism too, he has taken a flight which forecasts the wilder 
beliefs of the present moment. Here is a passage which we take 
from ‘le Peau de Chagrin,’ where Raphaél tries to bend Foedora 
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to his love by interesting her intellect and dominating her 
fancy. 


“Elle parut s’amuser beaucoup en apprenant que la volonté humaine 
était une force matérielle, semblable 4 la vapeur; que dans le monde moral, 
rien ne résistait 4 cette puissance quand un homme s’habituait a la 
concentrer, 4 en manier la somme, 4 diriger constamment sur les Ames la 
projection de cette masse fluide; que cet homme pouvait, 4 son gré, tout 
modifier, relativement & l"humanité, méme les lois absolues de la nature.” 


This might be written now of the Mahatmas, according to those 
who have faith in them. Also, the phantasmagoric quality of 
matter—the power of the mind to create, transfuse, impersonate— 
which forms the greatest part of certain new philosophies, comes 
out in full force in the first portion of this same ‘Peau de 
Chagrin,’ when Raphaél is in the upper room of the old curiosity 
shop, and both endues with life and receives back on himself the 
vital influence of all the things by which he is surrounded. 
Again, the irreconcilable quarrel between the dry facts of science 
and the mystical potentialities of spiritualism is well detailed in 
the experiments to which the fatal “ass’s skin” is subjected, and 
the discussions of the doctors among themselves as to the cause, 
nature and remedy of de Valentin’s mysterious malady. ll 
through this book—this ‘Peau de Chagrin’—the keynote of 
Rabelais’ ‘ Peut-¢tre,’ on which Montaigne founded his ‘ Que 
sais-je ?’—has chords and combinations eminently true at this 
present time; presenting spiritual contrasts as sharp as the 
story of ascetic life led by the devoted student told in the midst of 
that frantic orgy ; or the crushing poverty of the penniless lover 
in the presence of the wealthy coquette for whom, and her kind, 
“un denier n'est jamais un million; c’est un million qui leur 
semble étre un denier.” 

If no one has touched so many strings as Balzac, no one has 
been bolder to see the evil existing, nor franker in declaring it. 
Again we repeat that the indecencies of Zola and the nameless 
horrors of his more degraded followers are not to be compared with 
the work of the great Master. His touches are keener, lighter, 
more suggestive and more comprehensive than those broad and 
heavy strokes which load the page with nauseous details, some of 
which are manifestly untrue to life. If, as a set-off, Balzac’s senti- 
ment inclines to flabbiness, that is because he is a Frenchman, and 
all French sentiment is flabby. But the nervous hand which 
surrounded the death-bed of la cousine Bette with the sorrowing 
and weeping friends whom she has secretly victimized and ruined ; 
which dragged Baron Hulot through the last heap of mud till he 
is landed in the arms of a kitchen-wench ; which carried the stories 
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of Eugénie Grandet, Balthazar Claés, Philippe Bridau, Colonel 
Chabert, the cousin Pons, and how many more, to their logical 
and tragic end; which gave success and good fortune to the 
murderers of Pierrette, and even after her death showed her 
name traduced and her memory misjudged—that hand cannot be 
accused of weakness, even when its sentiment is sentimentality 
and its softness is flabbiness. If “la conscience de la prochaine 
mort rendit pour un moment au jeune homme l’assurance d’une 
duchesse qui a deux amants,” as he says of Raphaél de Valentin, 
the consciousness of his own absolute truth does the same to him- 
self; and his confidence in himself is part of Balzac’s phenomenal 
power. 

No more painstaking writer ever lived than Balzac. Itis matter 
of history how he beat Paris through and through for his types, 
his localities, and the outside look of things; how he took long 
journeys to verify his towns, his landscapes, even his houses, and 
thus give the true couleur locale; how he repudiated all “ dead ” 
or made-up names—wandering sometimes the whole day before 
he found what he wanted. He walked miles before he lighted on 
the “Marcas” of whom he made his exquisitely drawn and 
touching hero (Z. Marcas). But it is not generally known, 
apropos to this last fact, how the creation ended. Notso terribly 
as if he had been Frankenstein’s Monster, it was not so happily as 
if he had been Ariel, Intoxicated by vanity, the real Marcas lost 
his head, and with it his business, his fortune, his self-respect ; 
giving himself up to idleness and fanfaronade, till he sank at 
last into a mere begging-letter writer, demanding alms from his 
friends, after he had been a leech to the Master himself, on the 
plea of having been “ M. de Balzac’s hero.” 

To give a comprehensive account of Balzac’s work would be to 
write books, not magazine articles. But we cannot pass by ‘ Le 
Contrat de Mariage,’ which deals with that béte notre of husbands, 
the dreaded mother-in-law, and shows her in her blackest colours. 
How purely a matter of bargain is the ordinary French marriage 
this painful story is the terrible exposition. No matter how much 
love may come in as the fioritura of the main theme, money, 
rights, and the quid pro quo in cash or lands, are the backbone 
where all the rest is ornamental drapery. This was what Paul 
de Manerville, the Fleur des pois, finds to his cost. Too much in 
love to care for his own interests, Paul sides with his opponent’s 
notary and cuts the ground from under the feet of his own: 
incurring the hatred of his suspicious, jealous and crafty mother- 
in-law by the very clauses in the marriage contract which give her 
and her daughter all the power, and are the first steps towards his 
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own future ruin. The insidious advice too of Madame Evangelista 
to her daughter on the eve of her marriage comes in as further 
aid to that foregone conclusion. ‘“ Ne fais jamais la folie de te 
livrer en quoi que ce soit... . Toute la vie d'une femme est 
dans : je ne veux pas! Je ne peux pas est l'irrésistible argument 
de la faiblesse, qui se couche, qui pleure et séduit. Je ne veux pas, 
est le dernier argument. La force féminine se montre alors tout 
entiere.” The consequence of all these fine counsels is easy to 
foresee. After five years of increasing debt and extravagance 
the husband is ruined and the wife and mother-in-law are rich. He 
expatriates himself that he may make a second fortune for his 
beloved Nathalie; and she takes Felix de Vandanesse for her 
lover and makes him the father of the child she would not give her 
husband. Meanwhile Henri de Marsay enlightens him on his true 
position, and he reads the letter when it is too late to make use of 
the information. His love for his wife is of that /dche and excessive 
kind which destroys all dignity, knowledge of the truth and self- 
respect ; as with pere Goriot for his daughters, Baron Hulot for 
Madame de Marneffe, and Eugénie for Horace Landon. Those 
who love with this kind of passion are always the ones to suffer, 
both in the real world and M. Balzac’s; and his tragedies have at 
least the advantage of a moral which dissuades by example. 

And, speaking of tragedies, perhaps the most melancholy is that 
of ‘L’Interdiction,’ where Madame d’Espard—the cousin of that 
Madam de Bargeton to whom Lucien de Rubempré owed his ruin 
—wishes to prove her husband mad that she may have yet more 
freedom than at present, and yet more control of their fortune. 
This short story is one of Balzac’s best and noblest, as it is among 
his most pathetic. 

If at times Balzac allows himself to diverge into what would 
seem to be a purely fantastic crime, he is at least careful to write 
so that those who run should not read. Innocence could not 
be corrupted by even his strongest and most audacious books. 
Not being already enlightened there is nothing in the language 
sufficiently explicit to teach their secret meaning; and the mot 
dénigme is wanting to the uninitiated, who understand nothing 
but the outside story. Students of Balzac will know to what we 
specially allude. To indicate would be to explain; and we do not 
care to make ourselves the signposts. The moral value of the 
rest lies in their philosophic calm. Balzac is never angry with 
the wicked, nor revolted by the base and insincere. That a wife 
should betray her husband, a husband deceive his wife, an intendant 
rob his master and a son his mother—all this is of the established 
order of things. It is simply human nature. And to be roused to 
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passionate indignation would be as unwise as to fire off philippics 
against snakes because they sting, or asses because they bray. 
Such a man as the essential Vautrin, for instance—setting aside 
his fabulous power—is the logical consequence of temperament, 
social circumstances and the first step. So with Lucien de 
Rubempré. Given weakness of will, vanity and failure, and we 
have the instrument ready to the hand of one who has strength, 
courage, inflexibility and resources. The rest is simply a matter 
of detail; and the degree of vileness attained depends on the 
obstacles to be overcome and the price to be paid for their 
removal. Given the restricted sympathies which pass for con- 
stancy, and we have the marriage of Eugénie Grandet, wherein 
her infidelity is only apparent and but one proof the more of her 
adherence to her chimera. 

Balzac does not moralize on the infamy of the one, nor grow 
enthusiastic over the steadfastness of the other. On one topic 
only does he lose his calm—on the deceitfulness, the treachery, 
the selfishness of women. Then he lashes out like one who has 
been hurt; and his passion proves his pain. In this he is 
vulnerable—in this he is the advocate, not the philosopher—the 
moralist, not the scientist. Women are his idols; but, like the 
Neapolitans, he drags them from their altars when he is angry 
and scourges them while he worships. Toute femme ment. This 
is his text, varied in a thousand different ways, but always 
the same text. To be a woman is, according to him, to be false, 
either for love or for pity, for vice or for cruelty. His saints lie 
for the honour of God and love of their neighbour ; his sinners 
lie for themselves. Even his virile women, like Félicité des 
Touches, lie also, for the better arrangement of their neighbours’ 
affairs. But it all comes round to the same point—Toute femme 
ment. And all, save the confessed saints, like Adeline Hulot, 
Eve Séchard, Henriette de Mortsauf, Agathe Bridau, Pauline, 
Pierrette, etc., are cruel. Of the bad, not one would shrink from 
Rosine’s supreme iniquity, nor hesitate to consign her husband to 
Charenton to save her own fortune and position. As Balzac saw 
more evil than good in humanity, and as his women are stronger 
than his men, this is only natural. Save Vautrin, Ferragus, pere 
Grandet and a few others, the commanding influence is that of a 
woman. It is the woman’s desire that moulds, the woman’s fiat that 
determines. To her belong the clear understanding of her own 
wishes and the inflexible will to give them effect ; while the men 
are mere weak or woolly-headed puppets in her hands, who dance 
as she pipes. In almost all the stories life, fortune, happiness, 
position, existence itself, are by the denial or permission of 
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the woman; and that social gynecocracy for which France is 
famous has never had a more powerful exponent than in Balzac. 
Those who dread the “monstrous regimen of women” to which 
we ourselves are slowly drifting would do well to study the 
results in Balzac’s pages; for though the method is fictitious 
the philosophy is true, and the results are mathematical 
certainties. 

We leave this subject with regret. Who, in a rich orchard of 
rare fruits, could content himself with a crab-apple? So slight a 
sketch as this, of so vast a subject, is no more than a crab-apple 
taken from a tropical orchard. But life is short, and art, 
embodied in Balzac, is very long; and space is the peau de chagrin 
which contracts with painful velocity between the covers of a 
magazine. 











Magic. 


Tue sky is all December gray, 
The forest roads the dark has shut, 
And I, since I have lost my way, 
Sit shivering in a peasant’s hut. 


A dearthful prospect meets the eye,— 
Bare walls of clay, no cushioned seat ; 
Of any food a scant supply, 
A shy mouse whisking round my feet. 


The door, quick-opened, brings a gust 
Of icy air, like rapier blue ; 

The plague we call existence must 
Be faced another hour or two. 


But hist, what enters by the door, 

And throwing dusky wraps aside, 
Steps softly on the earthen floor, 

And stirs the fire that else had died ? 


—A girl, a peasant, but the prize 
From Nature’s careless lottery thrown, 
Brown hair, warm lips, and soft blue eyes, 
A woman-blossom newly blown. 


Prestissimo! the walls are bright, 

No sky transcends these rafters old ; 
Dead elements of life ignite ; 

I no more shiver with the cold. 
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Che Late Master of Crinity. 


My first acquaintance with “the Master of Trinity ” was made— 
under very awful circumstances—in the month of June, 1844. 
(He was then known as the Rey. William Hepworth Thompson, 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
having graduated as fourth classic and second chancellor’s 
medalist in 1832—a great year for Trinity—Lushington, Shilleto, 
Dobson, Thompson coming one after another, before any other 
College had anything to say.) He had been invited by Dr. 
Donaldson—then Head Master of Bury School—to examine the 
fifth and sixth Forms. The ordeal began with viva voce 
Thucydides, sixth Form. There we boys sat, in nervous expecta- 
tion, when the door was suddenly thrown open and the great man 
entered. His appearance was always awe-inspiring—so much so, 
that a story is told of some Rugby boys, at Bletchley Junction, 
instinctively throwing away their cigars at the very sight of 
him. Terrible it was to us; terrible especially it was to me, who, 
as Captain, would have to “ go on” first. Well can I recall him 
to my memory as he stood before us that morning, when throwing 
open his coat he displayed his well-known double-breasted velvet 
waistcoat, and, placing his massive gold watch on the desk, for 
some moments regarded us—fixing his magnificent eyes on each 
boy successively all down the line. When he had finished, our 
courage was all gone, and, I well remember, I never translated so 
badly in my life. 

In October that same year I went into residence at Trinity, 
Mr. J. W. Blakesley (afterwards Dean of Lincoln) being my Tutor. 
Thompson and Blakesley were fast friends, and, I believe, were, at 
that time, almost the only habitual smokers amongst the “ Dons.” 

Thompson, Blakesley and Atkinson were the three tutors then. 
The future Master was in every way an admirable Tutor, making 
himself really “in loco parentis” to those who were fortunate 
enough to have been entered “on his side ”»—always ready to stand 
by them in trouble, provided they had done nothing to derogate 
from the character of gentlemen. His power of sarcasm was 
peculiarly effective with conceited young men; and it even 
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operated as a check on the awful Whewell, whose manners were 
at that time at their very worst. Who that was at Cambridge 
then can forget Thompson’s Lectures on the Republic of Plato, 
which, I am thankful to say, it was my duty as well as my 
privilege to attend? Attended they were by men of “all years” ; 
even graduates and men of other colleges (an unheard-of 
thing) obtained leave to be present. The room was completely 
crowded. Occasionally a man “ keeping lecture” would come in 
late. Then would be shown Thompson’s remarkable powers of 
sarcasm. Well do I remember this happening to my friend 
P——ll, at his entrance late one morning. The lecturer, in the 
middle of a magnificent paragraph, paused and regarded him for 
some moments. At last he spoke. “I’m afraid, sir, you have 
some difficulty in finding a seat. If these gentlemen will kindly 
excuse me for a few moments, I will go and look for my servant— 
who should be somewhere outside—and he will endeavour to 
procure one for you.” The servant duly appearing in course of 
time with a chair, Thompson proceeded to place it in the centre 
of the room in front of him, and said: “I think, sir, you will find 
this a good position for hearing.” P——ll—the picture of misery 
—had nothing to do but to sit down. At the conclusion of the 
lecture, Thompson thus addressed him: “ Mr. P——Ill: for the 
future, sir, the lectures will commence at eleven o'clock.” 

At another lecture I remember he asked five or six men to 
“go on,” and they all in succession—from sheer fright of him— 
said: “I’m not prepared, Sir” (a liberty then, but not afterwards 
allowed). Picking out the most panic-stricken of the lot, 
Thompson said: “ Perhaps, sir, you and I together might manage 
to translate the passage.” 

At Trinity, in those days, it was the custom, in cases of violation 
of discipline, for the Dean to send a man up to his Tutor. To the 
Tutor he went twice, and the third time to “ the Master.” 

Very uncomfortable indeed did a man feel when, in obedience 
to the summons under these circumstances, he knocked at Thomp- 
son’s door ; which, occasionally, with an excess of put-on civility, 
he would open himself, and say: “Good morning, Mr. A. I hope, 
sir, you are quite well this morning. Which side of the fire do 
you like to sit? I think, sir, you will find this arm-chair a 
comfortable one; or, perhaps, you would prefer the sofa.” But 
when the miserable man was seated, Good Heavens! how he gave 
it him ! 

On one of these occasions Mr. O., a very great friend of mine, 
and-now highly distinguished in the diplomatic service, ap- 
peared before him for making a disturbance in the Court during 
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the night, or perhaps in the small hours of the morning. The 
fact was he had aggravated the poor old porter (whose name was 
Hardy) by going through the last scene in Nelson’s life to him. 
“Hardy, I be’s wounded.”—“ Not mortally, I hopes, my Lord?” 
— Mortally, I be’s afraid. Kiss me, Hardy.” This the man, of 
course not understanding, took as a personal insult, and reported 
F. O., who accordingly stood before his Tutor: when the follow- 
ing dialogue took place :— 

T.: “Mr. O., pray be seated, sir. I have merely sent for you 
to contradict a report I have received, that you were creating a 
disturbance in the New Court last night.” 

0.: “I’m very sorry indeed, sir; but some friends of mine had 
won the ‘ Pair-Oars, and we had a supper-party and toasted the 
winners.” 

T. (after along pause): “Mr. 0., sir, [am astounded! A certain 
class of men come up to this University for the express purpose 
of spending a year or two in extravagance and riot—with these 
men we well know how to deal. But, sir, when ‘ Honour-men’ 
like yourself, who take high places in the College Examinations, 
do this kind of thing, we find ourselves completely at a loss: 
Authority is paralysed, and Society is shaken to its foundation. 
I have nothing to say, sir! You can go.” 

Another instance I must give, showing the great Tutor’s acute- 
ness, kindness, and discretion ; especially as this affair, had it come 
to be dealt with by most other Dons, would have been fatal to 
myself. 

Fireworks had on two or three occasions been foolishly let 
off in College, and the authorities were determined to put the 
thing down with ahigh hand. Accordingly an “ affix” was posted 
on “ the screens,” to the effect that any undergraduate offending in 
this way would be forthwith rusticated or expelled, as the case 
might be. Well, it happened that a few days after this I was 
invited to dine with O. A., an Eton man. It was to bea quiet 
party of four for a rubber of whist. Two of us had arrived, and, 
with our host, we were waiting the arrival of the fourth. At last 
W. K. W. made his appearance, with a parcel in his hand, which 
he asked to be allowed to place in adrawer. This done, the dinner 
proceeded. Afterwards, at about ten or eleven p.m., W. went to 
the fatal drawer—took out his parcel—told us they were fire- 
works—and stated his intention of letting them off in the Court. 
We tried to dissuade him, but in vain. He took off his shoes, crept 
stealthily down the stone stairs, placed them all over the round 
grass-plat, and after lighting a slow match, carefully slipped up- 
stairs again. We let him in gently, sported the door and waited 
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breathless, all peering through the chinks of the shutters. We 
had not long to wait. Bang! smash !—Bang! smash !—fire, noise, 
and confusion! Every one tearing downstairs into the Court— 
Thompson (whose rooms were in the next staircase), Dons, Under- 
graduates—everybody. The Court was crammed. It was very 
long before, one at a time, we ventured to leave O. A’s rooms, and 
each creep away silently to our own. Every step that could 
suggest itself was tried by the Dons to discover the offenders. A 
week and more elapsed, and we began to hope we were safe; but 
at last it occurred to Thompson to go and see Hudson, the cook, 
and enquire if anyone had a dinner-party that night in the New 
Court. Hudson referred to his books and said, “ No one, sir, but 
Mr. O. A.; and he had only dinner for four.” Thompson went to 
his rooms, sent for O. A., and on his appearance said: ‘Mr. A., 
I ask you, sir—on your honour as a gentleman—did any one from 
your rooms have anything to do with those fireworks which were 
let off in the New Court ?” 

A., of course, replied, “ Yes, Sir.” 

Thompson then said: “I must trouble you, sir, for the 
names of the gentlemen who dined with you.” These were 
accordingly given, and we naturally thought it was all up with 
us. Mercifully, from that day to this, we heard no more of 
the matter. I can only ascribe it to Thompson’s good sense 
and kindly forbearance: for I am persuaded that had he dis- 
closed the matter to Dr. Whewell, Dr. Whewell would have 
expelled us. I think he must have been glad afterwards, for 
we all—or all but one—took double Honours, and one was a good 
Wrangler. 

As Senior Dean, Thompson was wonderful to behold as he used 
to stand posed in Chapel—apparently perfectly impassive and 
uninterested in the proceedings, his fine eyes (so admirably drawn 
by Laurence in 1841, whose portrait I have now before me) 
dreamingly fixed on the opposite wall, every one looking at his 
handsome person. 

It so happened I was dining in Hall on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, March 6, 1866, and sat next to Thompson. We were 
in conversation, when a Gyp came up to him and announced that 
Dr. Whewell had just expired—the fall from his horse having 
terminated fatally. Thompson calmly unbuttoned his coat, took 
out the gold watch—the same I had regarded with such awe 
when at Bury School—and said to me: “ A quarter to five o'clock. 
Now we forget all his faults.” 

If: Laurence has been successful in depicting the Tutor in 
his handsome prime, Herkomer has been no less successful in 
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handing down the wonderful appearance of his latter life, as 
Master of Trinity. 

Of this picture, exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1882, 
and now hanging in the College Hall, the Spectator said: “The 
rigidity, the dull immobile smile that Mr. Herkomer has fixed 
upon the canvas are wonderfully characteristic of Dr. Thompson ; 
and though perhaps his friends might wish for a less stern reading 
of his character, it is vitally a true one. This might well be the 
man of whom the undergraduates tell the story that one Sunday, 
when preaching to five or six hundred of them in the College 
Chapel, he looked round with acold smile as he gave out his text 
on the Parable of the Talents, and began his sermon in the 
following words: ‘ Now all of you have one talent—a pause ;— 
some of you have two talents—a longer pause ;—and some of you 
perhaps even three talents.’ ” 

The Master himself, when he was shown the portrait completed, 
said: “ H’m! He has made me very Donnish; I had no idea I 
had such a supreme contempt for the whole human race.” 

With the exception of editing two of Plato’s Dialogues ‘he 
never wrote a book ; it used to be said that, having been so severe 
on others, he dreaded criticism on himself. It is well known, 
however, that Davies and Vaughan’s ‘ Republic of Plator’ is in 
fact Thompson’s ‘ Republic of Plato.’ 

No notice of him, however incomplete, can go forth without 
some of his caustic sayings. Here are some :— 

Being asked whether it was true that he had corrected Dr. 
Whewell’s ‘Plato for English Readers’ for the Press? ‘Thompson 
said: “Well, I certainly did run my pen through some of the 
grosser blunders.” 

On a Johnian “Don” asking him, one year, whether he had 
heard what a much smaller entry of Freshmen they had than 
usual, he said: “ Well, yes, indirectly; for I was aware that 
emigration had greatly increased amongst the lower orders.” 

I don’t think he quite liked the lady students. One day he 
said to a friend of mine: “If you'll believe me, one of them has 
put down on the ‘Agenda Paper’ of the Philosophical Society 
a — that she is going to read a paper on the generation of a 

newt!” 

Of one of the Tutors he said: “That little man! He devotes 
all the time he can spare from his personal adornment to the 
mismanagement of his pupils.” 

At the great dinner given by Trinity Hall in honour of Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, Thompson, observing how thoroughly he 
enjoyed himself and took everything that offered itself, said: “I'll 
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never believe in retributive justice unless the Lord Chief Justice 
is very ill indeed to-morrow morning.” 

On one of his visits to Malvern, Miss K., a blue-stocking, wishing 
to show herself off in conversation with Thompson, selected a 
moment when many people were within hearing, and said: “ Dr. 
Thompson, what’s your idea of Faith ?” 

Thompson, after a silence, without looking at her, said: 
“Faith, ma’am, is the substance of things hoped for—the evidence 
of things not seen.” 

On his return from Malvern, being asked how he liked the 
place, he replied, in Pindar’s words : 

“"Apiotov ev vdowp, 0 dé ypvods ”—the last word, with a shrug 
of the shoulder, expressing the expense of the visit. 

Thompson did not disguise his estimate of Charles Kingsley as 
Professor of Modern History, and upon being asked why he 
resigned the chair, said: “I suppose he did not know any more.” 

On the appointment of Professor § as his successor, 
Thompson, amongst others, attended the usual inaugural 
lecture ; and on being asked his opinion of it, his reply was: “I 
could not have believed poor Kingsley would have been so soon 
missed.” 

Speaking of a well-known Schoolmaster, Thompson said: ‘ Dr. 
C. usually imparts to his boys that vulgar swagger he possesses 
in such a pre-eminent degree himself.” 

Soon after the publication of Howson and Connybeare’s ‘ Life 
and Letters of St. Paul, Dean Howson preached a sermon before 
the University of Cambridge. Thompson was present, and 
coming out of Great St. Mary’s, said: “ What a very clever man 
Connybeare must be!” 

His well-known saying as to the Foulbourn Lunatic Asylum is 
one of his very best. When asked what he thought of the archi- 
tecture of the building, he said: “I should have supposed that 
the inmates had secreted it.” 

The following I had from Dr. Donaldson : 

On the occasion of an Election, there was a great gathering in 
Hall, at which Donaldson and Thompson were seated next to each 
other, and Mr. W. G. Clark, the Public Orator, opposite. The latter 
told a very good story of a Mission our Government had recently 
despatched to King Dahomey of the Gold Coast, on which occasion 
our Envoy had been entrusted with a present of crockery to be 
delivered to the Monarch, in the hope of putting him in good 
humour, and which—as luck would have it—perfectly succeeded ; 
so much so, that Dahomey, mistaking the use of one of the 
articles, placed it on his head for a helmet, grinning with delight. 
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“Well,” said Thompson, “at all events, he was armed 
Cap-d-pie.” 

“Yes,” said Donaldson, “and, no doubt, thought himself the 
ereatest Pot-en-téte in the world.” 

On the execution of the valet Couvoisier for the murder of his 
master, Lord William Russell, Thompson said: ‘“ Well, there’s a 
prophecy fulfilled—‘ Every valley shall be exalted.’” 

Apropos of Lord §.’s leaving Trinity and his mésalliance, he 
said: “The Earl of §. has left the University with a flourish of 
(s)trumpets.” 

“My dear G.,” said Thompson to an old friend very recently, 
“will you believe it? I’ve a room in the Lodge so damp, that 
not even my own sermons will keep it dry.” 

Last, and best, was his rebuke to some of the junior Fellows 
(which, I believe, was quoted by Dean Stanley in Westminster 
Abbey as “ the saying of a modern sage ”): 

“ Gentlemen, let us remember we are none of us infallible—not 
even the youngest of us.” 

Having told how it was I first met Dr. Thompson, I will con- 
clude by saying how it was I dast saw him. It was on Tuesday, 
the 3rd of February, 1885. The day is marked indelibly on my 
memory; for it was also the last time I saw my dear friend 
H. A. J. Munro just before his journey to Rome, from which he 
never returned. At his suggestion, at about half-past eleven, I 
went to see the Master. Most kind was his reception of me; and 
after a long talk of old Trinity days, and Trinity men and 
manners, he showed me over the Lodge, pointing out everything 
of interest—more especially the pictures. 

“There’s Bloody Mary,” said he. ‘How ugly she is! She 
was, however, a great benefactress to the College. I never heard 
any other good of her: perhaps it saved her some years in 
Purgatory.” 

So we parted. 

RequiescaT IN Pace. 


J.8. P., 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 














Che Boss of Barangaroo. 


“Tr can’t be—no, it couldn’t be—for him to die!” 

He was all alone in the hut. He sat on a packing-case, staring 
into the fire, his elbows on his knees, and his head on his hands, 
talking to himself, as solitary men will. There was a gloomy, 
helpless perplexity in his look, as he thrust the burning brands 
together with the toe of his boot, and muttered, over and over 
again— Boss a-dyin’ !—no, no!” 

A stray stock-rider had passed by that afternoon, on his way 
to a distant station, and brought the news from Barangaroo. 

It was Murdoch of Barangaroo—Lennox Murdoch, who lay 
dying—slowly dying in torture—helplessly crushed and mangled 
by a falling tree, as he was overseeing some timber-cutting in 
the bush. The man whose gay fearlessness was the wonder of 
the Colony—who had ridden unharmed time after time through 
the very jaws of death—the reckless, wayward, fantastic soul, to 
whom mortal danger was as a familiar friend—whom every one 
loved and laughed at—so full of life, and joy in life. Why, the 
very thought of his dying was impossible and incongruous,—at 
least it seemed as if the only fitting close to such a career would be 
a sw ft, sudden stroke—to be snatched away in a moment, with the 
laughing light still in his eyes, and the last snatch of a song still 
lingering on his lip. It seemed unnatural, horrible, for Lennox 
Murdoch, of all men, to be lying on his back in the darkened 
room, with closed eyes, and drawn, white lips. So thought his 
overseer, who had carried him upstairs in his arms, and laid him 
tenderly down on the bed he would never leave again—feeling all 
the time, grave, quiet Scotsman as he was, as if his own heart 
would break. So thought—though they could not perhaps have 
put it into words—the men who hung gloomily about the doors, or 
listlessly went through with their work—silently, or speaking in 
hushed voices to each other. There might have been better men— 
there certainly were many far more judicious, and with better 
regulated minds—whereas the censorious might have said that 
Lennox Murdoch’s mind was not regulated at all; but there was 
not a shepherd, or hut-keeper, or hand of any sort on the station 
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that would not have given anything to “ have Murdoch round again 
in a good tearin’ temper,” as one of them said. No, they would 
never hear his wrathful harangues or his reckless “ chaff” again. 

And this man who now sat over the fire, this great, black- 
bearded, half-savage, heathen Englishman, had heard the news 
with stolid apathy, and scarcely said a word. Perhaps the idea 
took a long time to reach that slow-moving brain of his. After 
the stranger had gone he slung the billy and set the tea to boil, 
and got all things ready as usual for his mates when they should 
return ;—and then he settled down to his brooding watch over 
the fire, muttering broken words to himself. 

He was not a man of many ideas—that was apparent at the 
first glance. Probably he had not started in life with an excessive 
amount, and his experience as an ordinary seaman on board 
various small merchant vessels, and later as a convict in Sydney, 
had not tended to increase or elevate his stock. But, once he had 
acquired a notion of any sort, he clung to it, or it to him, with 
the tenacity of the limpet on the rock. 

Ido not think he remembered himself what offence he had been 
transported for. Perhaps many years of solitary bush-life had 
affected his memory, and its dull uniformity deadened the past into 
one blurred haze. Like that of the savage, his mind did not look 
after, nor very far before; yet utterly inactive it was not. He did 
think and reason, in his slow, dogged fashion. He was not cun- 
ning, nor naturally cruel, though his ship and prison life had 
generated in him a dull, brooding ferocity that sometimes came 
to light in outbreaks of fury. 

And the highest idea his mind was capable of conceiving was 
embodied in the words, Murdoch of Barangaroo. 

This is how it came. 

He had gradually become possessed of a vague belief that it 
was the destiny and normal condition of man to be sworn at, 
cuffed, kicked, and generally considered a nuisance, unless it were 
his happy lot to be able to swear at others in his turn; and 
acquiesced therein in his dull, passive way. And so, when his time 
was out, and he set forth on his aimless wanderings, he drifted 
out to Barangaroo Station, with Convict written on every line of 
his slouching figure and sullen face. And it came to pass, one 
hot December morning, that he stopped listlessly by the door of 
Murdoch’s shearing-shed, and saw a man ride by at a tearing 
gallop, on a magnificent black horse—a man in a scarlet shirt, 
with a curly head and a twinkling eye, who suddenly reined up, 
stopped short, and shouted— 

“ Hallo, old cock ! have you any particular engagement?” And 
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while Bill Adamson was slowly trying to evolve an answer, he 
was surprised by another question :— 

“Can you shear a sheep without cutting him all to pieces ?” 

Adamson fixed his eyes on the frank, kindly face that looked 
down on him, and gradually finding his voice, said— 

“T don’t know; but I'll try.” 

“Come on, then!” said Murdoch, as he sprang down, and 
hitched his horse to a post. But before he had gone three steps 
he turned, and leaned against the wall, with his hand against his 
side, shaking with laughter. 

“You're a rum customer, you are! You've never asked me 
what you're to get!” 

The man dropped his head, and kicked nervously at a stone on 
the ground. Then he muttered, without looking at Murdoch— 

“ You never asked me—where I come from.” 

And Murdoch understood. There was a curious twist of 
perversity in his nature—or some of his friends so called it. 
Civilized and respectable citizens he would treat with the 
sublimest audacity of disdain; it was a common saying about 
him, that he feared nothing and respected nobody. But for 
outcasts and disreputable characters of any sort he had a quick, 
instinctive sympathy. It did not take much penetration to guess 
the history of the man before him, and following the impulse 
of the moment, he did the very thing to bind that man to him for 
life. 

“All right, then. Is it a bargain? Shake hands on it!” 

So they shook hands, and Bill Adamson was installed among 
the shearers; and afterwards, when that nomad tribe scattered 
away east and west, to pastures new, he remained on as one of 
the Barangaroo shepherds—a queer, silent, solitary man, who 
worked for three, seldom spoke, and never smiled, except when 
Murdoch spoke to him. He liked the lonely life at the hut on 
Stringy Bark Hill, where few men were willing to stay ; among 
the other hands on the station he was moody, sullen, and 
“ difficult”; but the two men who shared the hut with him 
found him “well enough to get on with, if you let him alone.” 
The months went on, one day exactly like another, till they 
added up into years, and it seemed to him that he had lived there 
all his life. Murdoch came up sometimes—he always when he 
could went out to the huts himself with the rations, instead of 
sending the overseer ; or now and then he would pass by casually 
when out shooting, and sit over a pipe before Adamson’s fire, 
talking ‘to him in that frank, trustful, kindly way of his, which 
won the hearts of black and white alike. It was at such times as 
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these that he got all Bill’s history from him, bit by bit, and 
deepened into a dumb, dog-like worship the man’s first vague 
admiration. I do not know whether Bill Adamson had ever loved 
anyone or anything in his life before—I do know that he loved 
Lennox Murdoch. 

And now Gibson had brought the news that Lennox Murdoch 
lay dying at Barangaroo. I cannot try to follow and analyse the 
wild, formless thoughts that worked in that dark brain of his. 
A superstitious sailor to begin with, brooding for weeks together 
over his own thoughts in the bush, it is in truth scarcely to be 
wondered at if his ideas of the Unseen were not much higher 
than those of the bronze-coloured savages who would come and 
eat themselves stupid on Murdoch’s mutton and damper round 
their camp fires near his hut. He believed in the existence of a 
Higher Power, whose name he sometimes used in oaths, and to 
whom, when more reverently inclined, he vaguely referred—but 
this rarely happened—as “ They”; and, in a sort of way, in the 
efficacy of prayer, though his views on the subject were peculiar. 
Only I know that there came to him then, in some dim and 
inarticulate shape, the old, old, ever-recurring idea of “a life for 
a life,” and the demon god whose cruel will can only be satisfied 
with blood. 

They came in as usual, and settled down to their supper and their 
customary monosyllabic talk. Just at last, before they turned in 
for the night, one of them happened to ask him whether he had 
seen any one that day. He answered in his slow drawl, as he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe against his knee— 

“Gibson from Murray’s was here this afternoon. Came past 
Barangaroo. Says the the boss is real bad. Got hurt with a tree 
falling on him.” 

There was a dead silence. Then the two interchanged comments 
and questions in a low voice, and finally, after having tried in 
vain to get more lucid information from him, they turned away 
and wrapped themselves in their blankets, leaving him still 
smoking by the fire. Thereupon he looked up, and said: “One o’ 
you stay here to-morrow—I wanter go down and see how he is;” 
to which they answered “All right,” and were asleep in a few 
minutes, 

He sat still, watching the dying embers for some time longer ; 
then he rose slowly, put in his pocket the flint-and-steel and tinder- 
box he always carried, stuck his knife in his belt, felt for and 
found the tin pannikin which served him for a drinking-cup, and 
opening the door softly, went out. 

There was no moon, but it was bright starlight, and he had 
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lived so many years in the bush, that he knew his way about it 
like a sleuth-hound. He struck right into the scrub, pushing and 
twisting his way through it like a black fellow; then he crossed an 
open grassy tract, dotted with gum-trees here and there; then, 
after a long climb up a steep quartz-strewn hillside, and an 
abrupt descent into a gully beyond, he came to a spot that per- 
haps no white man’s foot had ever trodden before. It was a level 
grassy space, with thickly-wooded slopes rising on three sides of 
it like an amphitheatre. Tall gum-trees grew about it here and 
there, but not so closely as to shut out the starry sky. In the 
middle was a grass-grown mound, where tradition said that a native 
chief was buried; there was a cairn of stones piled on the top, and 
here and there white objects, that might have been bones, glinted 
in the faint light. It was an uncanny place, avoided by the 
blacks themselves for the most part, though they came there to 
hold nightly corroboree now and then. All was perfectly still, 
except for the rushing of the creek down below, and the low, 
solemn stirring of the wind in the tree-tops. He heaped a pile of 
dry sticks on the mound, going to work slowly and methodically 
in his everyday fashion ; set fire to it with his flint-and-steel, and 
stood watching it patiently till it leapt into a blaze; then he 
turned away, and clearing away the grass and leaves, drew with 
the point of his knife a circle round the grave. 

He stripped off his shirt, and laid it aside; then he knelt down 
in the circle before the fire, with his knife and pannikin beside 
him, and clasped his hands before his face, and prayed. 

He had never done such a thing in his life before—at any rate 
not since he was a child at his mother’s knee. Perhaps the words 
he said may shock you if written down—so grotesquely blasphe- 
mous, so pathetically horrible were they. Yet maybe there are 
people whose inarticulate creed, if put into plain English, would 
not amount to much better. 

“Lord A’mighty,” he said, “I don’t know much about this yer 
business,—I’m only a lag, an’ maybe ’tain’t the thing for me to 
speak, But if you want to kill any one, do kill me. Maybe it’s 
all the same to you,—and, you see, nobody would miss me.... I 
don’t know how to say it all right, but I reckon you'll know what 
Imean. Strike me dead now, or any time you please, an’ let him 
get better. Amen. 


“Four corners to my bed, 
Four angels round my head, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
Bless the bed that I lies on!” 
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It was the only thing of the sort he remembered out of his far- 
off childhood—perhaps the only prayer he had ever learnt. It 
may be that he thought it of service as a kind of devotional 
incantation. 

He took his hands from his face, and held them clasped straight 
before him, looking with vague, expectant eyes up to the stars, and 
waiting for the stroke to fall. He really had some expectation 
that it would. 

There was a sudden hoarse scream, and a far-off flapping of 
wings in the stillness above his head. It was an eagle-hawk, 
disturbed from his nest in the highest of the stringy-barks. 

“Maybe he’s gone to fetch the thunderbolt,” he thought, as 
a fragment of wild, dim nature-myth darted through his mind. 
“ Woldja, woldja!” And he murmured some words in the native 
language—most likely a charm. 

But all was still—the fire leapt and flickered, and the eagle- 
hawk did not come back. 

He took up his knife from the ground, and drew the sharp point 
quickly down his breast; then made another -cut across it, and 
held up the cup to catch the starting drops. 

“You thought I didn’t mean it; but Ido! See, this is the first 
—and the rest’s to come after!” 

He slowly lifted the pannikin, and poured its contents into the 
fire. As it hissed and crackled in the flame, he went on speaking— 

“Tm goin’ down in the morning, to see him once more. Ifyou 
do your part, and let him get better, I’ll come here to-morrow 
night and end it. I swear solemnly I will. You hear me? Will 
that do?” 

He knelt with uplifted, bloodstained hands, looking up to the 
peaceful sky. As he looked, a falling star drew a line of light 
across the space of sky. between the tops of the stringy-barks and 
vanished. 

“Tt’s done! it’s done!” he cried, and flung himself forward on 
his face. He lay there for some time without moving; while the 
fire flickered down and died—leaping up now and then, and 
casting weird, vague lights and shadows over the grave-mound and 
the prostrate figure. 

The slow hours of the afternoon dragged out their cruel length ; 
Macdonald, the overseer, sat by Murdoch’s side. Murdoch lay still, 
with closed eyes—not asleep—Macdonald knew that by the 
occasional twitching of the white lips in a spasm of pain, and the 
tightening grasp of the hand he held in his. He had done all 
he could to relieve the long last agony; it was not much—there 
was no surgical aid within reach, and he knew enough to feel sure 
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that even had there been, no skill or care could save him. They 
would never quarrel again, these two ; they had done so regularly 
about once a week; and no one would have suspected from Mac- 
donald’s dry reserved ways and caustic severity of speech that he 
loved this “ feckless,” reckless Murdoch like his own brother. 

He was beginning to hope that sleep—denied all night long— 
might come at last, when Murdoch turned his head wearily, and 
opened his eyes. 

“T’m that tired, Mac! I shall be glad when it’s over.” 

It was the first word of complaint he had uttered. Macdonald 
had not broken down before, but he felt near it now. He felt the 
sob rising in his throat, as he murmured something incoherent 
about the impossibility of getting a doctor. 

“Don’t worry about that, Mac. Why, bless you, he’d only 
bother me, and not be able to do any good. If I am to get better, 
I shall get on all right alone; if not, what’s the good of being 
pulled about? Thank you, old fellow.” 

Macdonald had risen and changed his pillows, and was bathing 
his forehead, looking with a vague trouble into the sunken dark 
eyes. 

“ All right, Mac; I know that ’m done for—I’ve no hopes of 
being patched up again. Only don’t you fret. What is it?” 

One of the stockmen had come to the half-open door, and was 
beckoning to Macdonald, who went out softly, closing it behind him. 

“ Well?” 

“Tt’s Black Bill—that there queer cove from the bush. Reckon 
he’s gone crazy-like. He’s been sitting there in the doorway the 
last three hours, and won’t go away. Came down this morning— 
wanted to know how the boss was—says we're to tell him as soon 
as he’s any better.” 

Macdonald went down and found him seated there, sullen, 
slouching, defiant, in outward seeming—knees crossed, and arms 
folded—no life about him save in the dull gleam of his black eyes 
under their lowering brows. He rose slowly and touched his hat. 

* Ain’t he no better yet?” 

“Don’t you know,” said Macdonald, irritable with the im- 
patience of suppressed pain, “that he’ll never be any better in 
this world?” 

A troubled look came into the man’s wild eyes. 

“T thought it would be afore sundown,” he muttered. “Don’t 
you believe it, sir; he ain’t a-goin’ to die—no, no—not he!” 

He sat down again, settling back into his old look of dogged 
patience. Macdonald, finding it useless to say anything to him, 
went quietly back, and took up his post again beside Murdoch. 
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“What was it, Mac? Any one wanting you?” 

“Tt was Bill Adamson, from the huts beyond the creek. He 
was wanting to know how you were.” 

“ Black Bill? Poor old chap! You didn’t send him away, did 
you? Id like to see him again.” 

“Can you bear it, Murdoch? ” 

“Why not? Do let him come up!” 

Macdonald went down again, and found him still motionless in 
the same position. He touched him on the shoulder. 

“ Adamson, will you come up? He wants to see you.” 

The man’s whole face lighted up. 

“The boss? May I?” 

He rose at once to follow—then he suddenly stopped and care- 
fully drew off his heavy boots. 

“Did he say he wanted to see me?” 

“la 

He spoke not another word, but went into the room with 
Macdonald, and stood awkwardly at the foot of the bed, scarcely 
daring to lift his eyes to the changed white face with the hollow 
temples and drawn lips. 

“ Well, old fellow? I’m awfully glad to see you. Just leave 
us a little, will you, Mac?” 

And Macdonald left them together. 

He looked up, twisted his fingers helplessly, scraped the 
floor with his foot, and jerked out the words, with a kind of 
defiance— 

“You won’t die, boss! I know you won't. I’ve made it all 
right!” 

“What do you mean? Come here!” And he went nearer, 
and Lennox Murdoch lifted his unwounded left arm and laid it 
round his neck. 

“Why, don’t you know, boss? They said they’d take me 
instead of you—and they won’t go back on their word.” 

“T don’t understand. Tell me all about it.” 

He raised himself—it must have cost him fearful pain—with 
his old winning, mischievous smile, as if he were mightily 
amused at himself and the whole situation, and laid his head 
down on Bill’s shoulder. The great bushman wound his rough 
arms tenderly round the slight figure, and asked, instead of 
answering— 

“Does it hurt you now?” 

“No, not much account. Tell me what you amean, dear old 
lad.” 

So he told him—slowly, in broken, awkward words, having to 
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be helped out by questions now and then—of the black-fellows’ 
burial-place, and the midnight incantation, and how “ they ” had 
promised, by the sign of the falling star. And before he had 
ended, the dying man was sobbing as if his heart would break. 

“ Don’t, sir; oh, don’t! You'll hurt yourself, you will!” 

“ Bill—dear, dear old fellow—how could you think of such a 
thing? Oh, God! oh, God!” 

“My life for yours—mine ain’t worth much—and what would 
we ever do without you?” 

“Oh! but you mustn’t—you mustn’t think of God in that way ! 
You—oh! what shall I say to you? You'll break my heart!” 

“Don’t take on—don’t. I didn’t think it would have vexed ye 
so—I wouldn’t have told!” 

“Listen to me, now, and remember what I say. Will you?” 
Bill nodded, but did not speak. ‘“ You mustn’t think it’s bad for 
me to die. See—if I went away to Sydney, you wouldn’t be 
wanting to leave the sheep and run off after me, would you? 
You’d just wait till I came back.” 

Something like a sob shook the man’s rugged chest, and the 
slow, hard tears gathered in his eyes. 

“ But you'll never come back!” 

“No; but you can come to me. Look here—you believe I 
care for you, don’t you?” 

“ Ay, that I do, boss!” 

“God made you, and He cares for you far more than ever I 
can. Can’t you believe He loves you? IfI didn’t think He did 
me, I shouldn’t know what to do now. You mustn’t think He 
does not love me because I’m dying like this. I’m going to Him, 
and so will you, if you wait patiently and try to do right. 
Remember, you won’t see me again if you do what you said.” 

“ But I promised.” 

“He don’t want you to keep that promise. You didn’t know 
rightly what He was when you made it. I—I wish I could help 
you—tell you clearly what I mean. Ask Him to help you—just 
as you'd talk to me. . . . Promise me you'll not kill yourself.” 

“T won’t, then, if you don’t want.” 

“Shake hands on it, then. All right; you won’t hurt me ”— 
for he saw Bill looking hesitatingly at the slender, bandaged 
right wrist. “ You'll remember, now?” 

“T will.” 

“Tl be looking out for you, old man. Seems to me I sha’n’t 
get on without you. But I shall always think of your coming. 
So don’t you go back on me. My poor, dear old chap!” 

Macdonald came and laid his hand on Adamson’s shoulder, 
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and asked him to go away; but Murdoch looked up and said, 
“Let him stay, please!” So Bill stayed. 


He never closed an eye during the two days and nights that 
followed. It was in his arms that Lennox Murdoch died, worn 
out with the torture of fever and sleeplessness, but patient and 
gentle to the last while he had his senses about him. Once, 
during the last night, he called Macdonald to him, and told him 
Bill’s secret, and prayed him, if he loved him, to be kind to that 
poor, wild, blundering soul. And Macdonald promised, with dry 
eyes and dry throat. 


Macdonald kept his promise. He stayed on at the run under 
the new squatter, and so did Bill, who went about his daily work 
much as usual, only more “queer” and silent than before. He 
seemed to look about him in a bewildered way, as if the world 
were out of joint, though he knew not how. Macdonald was 
almost the only one whom he ever spoke to if he could help it, 
though often when he was alone he would talk to himself, or 
maybe to some imagined interlocutor. He would listen attentively 
to the overseer’s grave, kindly words, and perhaps show un- 
expectedly, at some later time, that he had taken in more of their 
spirit than one might have thought. 

The winter passed away, and the spring, and another summer— 
and then he seemed gradually to fail. He grew listless and 
dreamy, his strength forsook him, his moods were stranger than 
ever, though the old fierce outbursts of temper were never heard 
now, and there was a new gentleness in all his words and ways. 
And in this state—little likely to offer resistance to any disease— 
a creeping chill struck him, and he took to his bed with malaria 
fever, and never got up again. 

Macdonald rode up as soon as he heard of it, and arrived only 
just in time to see him before he died. He was unconscious of all 
around, but kept murmuring to himself, “I’m coming—yes, I’m 
coming!” and once or twice they caught the name “ Murdoch!” 


A. Werner. 











Allustrations of ‘faust.’ 


Just now, when Mr. Irving’s admirably staged production at 
the Lyceum has set numbers of people reading translations of 
‘Faust, it may not be without interest to say something about 
certain illustrations of Goethe’s play. Retschz’s famous outline illus- 
trations are so well known—Mr. Irving’s Mephistopheles is more like 
Retschz’s than that of any other illustrator—that there is no need 
to dwell on them at detailed length. Retschz’s illustrations are, it 
will be remembered, executed in outline only, and, so far as I know, it 
was his merit, if merit it is, to apply this method for the first time to 
a whole connected series of designs. It is a method which has the 
advantage of saving the artist a good deal of trouble, and also, no 
doubt, of giving to the work a cachet of its own. Retschz’s ‘ Faust’ 
is far and away the best thing which he did in this kind—is indeed 
immeasurably superior to the ‘Fridolin,’ the ‘Othello’ and the 
‘Hamlet’ which he did in the same fashion; and it is only fair to 
add that the work shews a very decided perception and intention, and 
that the intention is invariably rendered with clear-cut accuracy. 
The intention is by no means always up to the draughtsman’s own 
best level, and the drawing is conventional—the various figures’ feet, 
for instance, are constantly too small, and the same action is repeated 
over and over again—but both, so far as they go, attain their purpose. 
The types of face are those familiar on the German stage in the play of 
‘Faust,’ and the costumes and grouping will be recognised by many who 
have not seen the play, but who have seen M. Gounod’s opera. The 
artist’s best achievement in expression is undoubtedly the Mephis- 
topheles, In this we have the type which Mr. Irving has taken, and 
improved on by touches of his own genius—for genius can show itself 
in such a matter as “ make-up,” although that matter is not, as some 
young actors seem to think, the head and front of the art of acting. 
The type referred to may be traced back by the curious through 
the conventional medizval demon to the Pagan Pan, from whom it 
differs in the matter of beard, resembling him closely, however, in 
the half-flat, half-aquiline front, the overshadowing brows, and the 
look of malicious humour mixed with conscious power. Retschz’s 
Spirit that Denies is good throughout—best perhaps when he cowers 
terrified at the vision of Gretchen on the Brocken, when he 
laughs at Faust’s reproaches in the forest, and when he is seen 
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descending a long street, watching with seeming carelessness the 
meeting of Faust and Gretchen. Here indeed Retschz’s Mephis- 
topheles comes nearest to Mr. Irving’s in its diabolical and humorous 
nonchalance, as it does in the hill and wood scene to the actor’s 
withering scorn of the selfish complaining mortal. For catching 
and rendering the spirit of sheer devilish pranking, Retschz is at his 
best in the Witch’s Kitchen, and in the Sabbath, in which last he has 
introduced various infernal cantrips which could not be exhibited on 
the stage, but in which he has not attempted the pomp and splendour 
of the hellish storm upon which the curtain falls at the Lyceum. In 
this regard, as in some others, one may find a freer spirit and touch 
in Retschz’s illustrations to the second part of ‘ Faust,’ but with that 
we are not now concerned. 

Less well known to the world at large, though the work of a 
more famous artist, are Delacroix’s illustrations, executed when he 
was quite young, and inspired by the artist’s seeing a representation 
of ‘Faust’ in German. Before considering these it may be worth 
while to say a word or two of other illustrations less popular than 

Xetschz’s, and less remarkable than Delacroix’s. 

Herr von Kreling’s academic, very pretty, and slightly flabby illus- 
trations suggest nothing so much as that Nature when her hand was 
in to model M. Bouguereau thought to make all slab by giving him a 
German counterpart. One only of these by no means unattractive 
designs shows real originality and strength, and that is the one in 
which Mephistopheles as the travelling student stands with a quiet 
infernal smile behind Faust’s chair. At the same time one may in 
justice add what is naturally suggested by the comparison to 
M. Bouguereau—that the illustrations are throughout graceful, and 
show a strong sense of beauty on the part of the artist, who has 
attained in all of them a lively picturesqueness which might be 
thought adequate, and more than adequate, were the subject one which 
did not exact the highest flights of imagination and art. The beauty 
and the limits of the painter’s method are well shown in the voluptuous 
vision thrown before the perceptions of the sleeping Doctor by 
Mephistopheles. 

Another noteworthy set of illustrations is that made by Peter von 
Cornelius, a well-known exponent of the modern medieval German 
school, wonderfully accurate in a hard conventional draughtsmanship, 
wonderfully humorous without intending to be so, and when not 
unconsciously humorous wonderfully dull. The title-page represents 
a sort of medley of the chief points in the play, and is arranged after 
the fashion of the stage in a miracle play, with a conventional heaven 
at the top, and a huge demon’s head vomiting imps at the bottom. 


The prologue in the’ theatre is treated quaintly but not interestingly, 
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the Easter Monday is merely medieval, and the Auerbach’s Cellar is 
feeble, with a Mephistopheles entirely lacking character. The 
“Coming out of the Church” is very curious. Gretchen is an 
awkward leering quean, Faust a thick-witted peasant, and Mephis- 
topheles a dwarf idiot. In the garden scene, on the other hand, the 
figure of Gretchen is graceful and tender. There are here two odd 
resemblances, as will presently be seen, between Cornelius’s and 
Delacroix’s treatment. Faust in this design is obviously a Jew, and 
Mephistopheles has his head screwed on the wrong way. In the 
scene outside the Cathedral, with Gretchen praying at a shrine, the 
principal figure, that of a stork resting one claw on a shallow basin 
of water out of which it is drinking, is rendered with rare skill and 
character. Of the remaining illustrations little need be said; they 
have the merits and the defects of Cornelius’s school, but the merits 
are not of a kind which tell happily in the treatment of such a 
subject as ‘ Faust,’ and the defects for the same reason become 
glaring, as in the instance of the Evil Spirit in the Cathedral, who 
looks like an eminent lawyer suggesting a line of defence to the 
kneeling Gretchen. 

Herr Liezen Mayer’s cartoons, which were exhibited in London 
some eight years ago, have a decided touch of poetry and passion, but 
the types are not kept up throughout, and there is a failure in the 
Mephistopheles, except, oddly enough, in situations where Mephis- 
topheles’s back is turned to the spectator. It is to be noted through- 
out the series that Herr Mayer has a remarkable faculty for putting 
expression into backs. Also he clearly spared no pains in searching 
for and finding fit materials for his accessories. Witness various 
windows copied from Albert Diirer’s “S. Jerome,” and amongst other 
things a horned candelabrum taken from Zizinger’s print of “The 
Lovers.” Among the earliest cartoons the second, the prologue in 
the theatre, is the best ; but it is in numbers six and seven, “ Wagner 
going to Faust,” and “Faust in Prayer,” that we begin to see Herr 
Mayer’s best work. The figure of the pedantic pupil holding a dim 
lamp and peering painfully up the stairs is highly characteristic, and 
that of the praying Faust is instinct with poetic feeling. In 
“ Mephistopheles and the Scholar” (14) we get a brilliant contrast to 
the comparative feebleness of the Mephistopheles in others of the 
cartoons. Herr Mayer has chosen the moment when to the student’s 
request Mephistopheles, disguised as the Doctor, answers “ Sehr 
wohl,” and writes in the proffered book “ Eritis sicut Deus scientes 
bonum et malum.” Visitors to the Lyceum will recall the mysterious 
chilling smile with which Mr. Irving delivers the words. Herr Mayer 
has given, and successfully, the same kind of expression to his 
Mephistopheles. Among the later cartoons “The Agony before the 
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Mater Dolorosa” (39) and “ Margaret in the Dungeon ” (50) show 
unusual power and pathos, while the two Walpurgis Night scenes, 
43 and 44, are full of a grim and grotesque humour. 

We now come to Delacroix’s designs. 

One peculiarity of these is, that in several of them it is but too 
easy to point to drawing which is certainly nothing short of 
ludicrous, and that in some few cases the young artist’s conception 
even has failed to rise beyond a clever childishness. On the other 
hand, almost all through the series the genius of the great colourist 
comes out in the treatment of light and shade and of textures, and 
many of the designs are instinct with the fervour and grandeur of 
imagination. In the first one we have Faust sitting in his study, 
which is lighted only by a hanging lamp, gazing at a skull; here the 
shadows on the tapestries and the textures themselves are handled 
in a masterly way; but the central figure is unreal and phantom-like, 
and the face is that of a Jew with a sneering smile. In the second 
illustration we find Faust, still an evident Jew with a black beard, 
sitting and looking bored in company with Wagner, a humped and 
hideous dwarf, in the open country. Faust employs one hand in putting 
his finger in his eye, and the other in scratching his knee. The land- 
scape, with a rapid flight of birds, is excellent, and the groups of people 
in the middle distance and background are as well placed as they are 
indifferently drawn. It is not until we come to the third scene, in 
which the poodle first appears, that we understand the enthusiasm 
with which some well-qualified judges regard these early performances 
of Delacroix’s. The poodle is, like Philip II. in Victor Hugo’s poem, 
a thing of dread. It has in attitude and expression the full measure 
of diabolical quality which the artist misses sometimes when he 
represents Mephistopheles in his human shape. It is that monster of 
nature, a dog which is all evil. It has besides an indefinable touch of 
horror to indicate that its wickedness is not of this world. It would 
in any case be the dominating figure of the scene, in which, however, 
Faust, again with a coal-black beard, and Wagner are but dull and 
ill-drawn shapes. The following illustration, representing the 
transformation of Mephistopheles into the Travelling Student, is 
extremely odd. The accessories are as usual admirably drawn, one 
might almost add “and coloured,” so strongly does the painter’s 
instinct assert itself in the textures and light and shade. But the 
two figures are extravagant. Mephistopheles (as a travelling student) 
wears the usual dress and “make-up” of the bearded soldier 
Valentine. He stands on one side of a table, leaning on a long two- 
handed sword, and leering vacuously at Faust. Faust on the other 
side leans over the table with a stupefied look, and brandishes two 
fingers frantically in the air at nothing. Not less singular is the 
2mu2 
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next illustration, where Mephistopheles instructs the Scholar. Both 
are impossible figures, and at the back Faust, equally impossible, 
is clearly saying to himself: “Shall I fetch this fellow a blow on the 
mazzard ?” 

For the seventh of the series, the scene in Auerbach’s Cellar, one 
can find nothing but praise. It is as impressive in execution as 
original and true in conception. The brilliant flames springing from 
the spilt wine give an added weirdness to the fantastic group. The 
wild movement animating the whole, the free action of each figure, 
the varying characters of the assembled sots—all these are of the 
first rank. One drunken fellow leaning over to look with stupid 
curiosity at the purgatorial fire affords a most marked contrast to the 
calm, contemptuous impassiveness of Faust, and to the different 
coolness of Mephistopheles, whose low devilish chuckle you seem to 
hear as you look at his face. This fine piece of work is followed by 
Faust’s first meeting with Gretchen, which is among the least 
meritorious of the set. Each one of the three figures, Faust, 
Mephistopheles, and Gretchen, has its head set on its shoulders so 
that the face looks out over the spinal cord; in other respects 
Gretchen resembles a rudely-carved doll, Faust a low-lived imbecile, 
and Mephistopheles an infirm and debauched harlequin. Nor is 
there much to be said for the next two illustrations—Mephistopheles 
entering Martha’s house, and Gretchen at her spinning-wheel—except 
that the first-named has a sense of movement and a certain weirdness. 
The following scene of the duel is admirable. The street and sky, as 
in other of the drawings, foretell the master of colour and atmosphere, 
and the figures have a striking air of motion and life. It is only 
unlucky that a fold of Mephistopheles’s cloak held in the left hand is 
so arranged as to look exactly like an umbrella. In the subsequent 
scene of the flight after Valentine has fallen mortally wounded 
Mephistopheles again appears like a harlequin with a revolving head, 
and Faust, borrowing a hint from the stage direction for Mephis- 
topheles during the Witches’ Sabbath, has suddenly grown very old. 
Gretchen and the Evil Spirit in the Cathedral occupy the next illus- 
tration. Gretchen is a sleepy doll, the Evil Spirit a mad Salva- 
tionist bawling in its ear. The design of Faust and Mephistopheles 
in the Hartz Mountains on their way to the Sabbath is much of a 
muchness with the one last named. The figures are poor and 
carelessly drawn, and the foliage is feebly and faintly indicated by a 
profusion of scratches ; but the shortcomings of this illustration are 
more than made up for by the power and poetry of the next one, 
that of the Sabbath itself. In this the painter has filled the fore- 
ground with five figures only, Gretchen and four demons. In the 
right-hand corner is a hideous group of snakes and toads, and perhaps 
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the most appalling of the four fiends squats in the very middle. 
Behind is indicated a vast expanse of landscape overhung by a dark 
storm, and illuminated beneath the darkness with a wild and eerie 
light. Delacroix’s extraordinary force of imagination is shown in his 
having contrived to suggest in the stretch of landscape at the back 
an unseen tumult of horrors. Not inferior to this is the ride past 
the gibbet, a piece of magnificent devilry which is in drawing what 
Berlioz’s Ride to the Abyss is in music. And here perhaps it is 
best—saying nothing of the last illustration, except that it is not 
happy—to take our leave of a work which with all its faults of youth, 
imperfect understanding here and there of what it illustrates, 
ignorance and carelessness of drawing, has yet qualities of poetry and 
grandeur which dwarf other illustrations of Goethe’s great play. 


Water H. Portoce. 
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Che Song of Roland. 





“QO, for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come, 
When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 

On Roncesvalles died !”—Marmion. 


“ When Charlemain with all his peerage fell, 
By Fontarabbia.”—Paradise Lost. 


“A Rotanp for an Oliver!” Saving the passing reference by 
Scott and Milton quoted above, Roland and Olivier are almost 
unknown to English readers ; and yet their once familiar names, 
knit together for centuries, have passed into a proverb, to be 
remembered as we remember the friendship of David and Jonathan, 
or to be classed by the scholar with Pylades and Orestes of classic 
story, or with Amys and Amylion of romance. 

The “Song of Roland” might be called the national epic of 
France. It corresponds to the Mort d’Arthur of England, the 
Cid Chronicles of Spain, the Nibelungenlied of Germany, and the 
Longobardian legends of North Italy. Italian medieval literature 
is rich in the Roland romances, founded on the fabulous ‘ Chronicle 
of John Turpin’ and the ‘Chansons de Gestes’ of which the “ Song of 
Roland” is one. Of the Italian romances the ‘ Morgante Maggiore’ 
of Pulci was published as early as 1488, Boyardo’s ‘Orlando 
Innamorato’ in 1496, and Ariosto’s ‘Orlando Furioso’ in 1515. 
English versions of Boyardo and Ariosto have since been translated 
into the rhyming couplets of Hoole, and as late as 1831 into the 
ottava rima stanzas of W. 8. Rose. It was not however till April, 
1880, that a full English translation of the original “Song of 
Roland,” from MSS. written in the old langue d’oil of Northern 
France, was published by Kegan Paul and Co., from the pen of 
Mr. O’Hagan, Q.C., of Dublin. Most probably it was a curtailed 
version of this romance that is referred to by Wace in his ‘ Roman 
le Rou,’ when he records how, as the Normans marched to Senlac 
Hill in 1066, the minstrel Taillefer sang 


“Of Roland and the heroes all 
Who fell at fatal Roncesvall.” 


Turning to the historical data on which the romance is based, 
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it will be found that in the year 778 a.v. Charlemagne, accom- 
panied by his nephew, Count Roland of Bretagne, and the flower 
of Frankish chivalry, made a raid across the Spanish border. 
Abdalrahman, the first of the great Spanish caliphs of Cordova, 
was engaged in putting down the rebellious chiefs who had 
refused to own their allegiance to the new caliphate. The frontier 
was therefore comparatively unprotected. The Spanish Christians, 
who maintained a precarious independence among the Asturias 
and Pyrenees, and who found it the wisest policy to be at peace 
with the Mohammedan rulers, were not strong enough to resist 
Charlemagne. Accordingly the Franks advanced nearly to Sara- 
gossa. On returning to France laden with spoil through the 
winding defile of Roncesvalles (the valley of thorns or briars), 
their rear guard was cut off by a band of Basques or Gascons and 
Spanish-Arabians, and their leader Roland slain. ‘To the presence of 
these Spanish Christians in the Moorish army must be attributed 
the origin of the many Spanish ballads on the victory, in which 
all the glory is due to the prowess of the national hero, Bernardo 
Del Carpio, “ the doughtiest lance in Spain.” It is curious also 
to note, on the other hand, that the Arabians themselves in their 
chronicles, translated by the Spanish historian Condé, make little 
of this victory, merely mentioning the fact. The Saracen King 
Marsil or Marsilius of Saragossa, so often referred to in this and 
other Carlovingian romances, is identified by Condé with the 
Mohammedan Wali or Governor of Saragossa, Abdelmelic, the son 
of Omar, called by the Christians Omaris Filius, hence the corrup- 
tion Marsilius. 

With these brief outlines of the history of Roncesvalles before 
us it is interesting to observe the grandiloquent strain of the old 
Norman rymours, the fearless exaggerations, and the total 
ignorance of the actual state of affairs in Spain under the en- 
lightened and accomplished Arabians. 

“ Carles li reis nostre emperere magnes, 

Set anz tut pleins ad estet en Espaigne.” 
Our great Emperor Charles the King had been for seven full 
years in Spain, so runs the chronicle; castle and keep alike had 
gone down except Saragossa the mountain town, where King 
Marsil held his court surrounded by 20,000 Mohammedan nobles. 
At their council it was agreed to accept Spain as a fief from the 
Emperor, and ten knights set out with golden bridles and silver 
saddles, 


“And they ride with olive boughs in hand, 
To seek the lord of the Frankish land.” 


Near the Pass of Roncesvalles, one of the Pyrenean “ gates” of 
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Spain, sits the Emperor upon a throne of beaten gold. His form 
is tall and majestic, and his long white beard flows over his coat of 
mail. “Tis whispered, too, that he is already two hundred years 
old, and yet, there he is in all his pride. Beside him stand his 
nephew Roland, the Lord Marquis of the marches of Bretagne; 
Sir Olivier; Geoffrey of Anjou, the progenitor of the Plan- 
tagenets ; “and more than a thousand Franks of France.” The 
Moslem knights are introduced to this countil of war, King 
Marsil’s offer is accepted, and Sir Ganelon is sent to Saragossa to 
‘represent the Emperor. Jealous of Roland’s military glory, 
and envious of the stores of pagan gold, the false Ganelon 
conspires with King Marsil to put the all-powerful Roland to 
death. King Marsil is assured that on receipt of the golden 
tribute, Charlemagne will be persuaded to leave Spain, whilst by 
the traitor’s advice Roland will be appointed to remain behind and 
guard the rear of the retiring hosts. The scheme succeeded. 
Ganelon returned to the Frankish camp with the tribute-money 
for the Emperor, and the traitor’s gold for himself. The Franks 
begin their homeward march. They are now descending the 
mountains into their own fertile Gascon plains, and their hearts 
beat lightly, for 


“They think of their homes and their manors there, 
Their gentle spouses and damsels fair.” 


But their great chief is silent and gloomy. Roland, the bravest 
of the brave, has been left behind with all the Paladins, save 
Ganelon, beyond the gates of Spain. Last night the Emperor 
dreamed he seemed to stand by Cizra’s pass in Roncesvalles, when 
Ganelon appeared before him, wrenched the Emperor’s spear from 
out his hand, waved it on high, then dashed it in pieces. What 
did it mean? He remembered the ominous words of his peers, 
“ Evil will come of this quest, we fear,” and Ganelon’s strange 
reply, “ Ye shall hear.” 

Meanwhile Sir Roland was far behind in Roncesvalles. He 
rode his gallant steed Veillantif; his white pennon, fringed with 
gold and set with diamonds, sparkled in the sunshine ; and by his 
side he wore his famous sword Durindana with its hilt of gold 
shaped like a cross, on which was graven the name of “ Jesus.” 
What a glorious picture of the Christian hero of medieval times ! 
With him were Olivier, the good Archbishop Turpin, and the 
remaining knights who made up the Order of the Paladins of 
Charlemagne, together with an army of twenty thousand men. 

The drums beat to arms in Saragossa’s town, the tambours roll, 
the tabors sound, and four hundred thousand men attend the call 
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of King Marsil. From a neighbouring height Sir Olivier 
observes this countless host approaching. He calls to Roland to 
blow his ivory horn and bring back the Emperor. Roland refuses, 
and the Franks prepare to fight; not, however, before on bended 
knee they receive the Archbishop’s benediction and a promise 
of Paradise to all who die in this holy war against the pagan 
foe. With the old French battle-cry Mont-joie! Mont-joie! the 
Christians dash the rowels into their steeds and close with the 
enemy. Homer does not relate a bloodier fight than that which’ 
follows, and which takes eighty-six stanzas or fifty of Mr O’Hagan’s 
pages to describe. Again and again the Christians charge the 
Saracens. What deeds the great sword Durindana did that day! 
The slain lie in thousands; the Saracens flee; and in the pursuit 
all are killed save one, who reaches Saragossa. The triumph, how- 
ever, is short-lived ; Ganelon had decreed that Roland must die, and 
so a mightier army than before marches forth to exterminate 
ioland’s handful, now reduced to three hundred. 

During this battle a terrible storm passes over France,— 
thunder and whirlwinds, rain and hail, there came. 


“ And an earthquake ran—the sooth I say, 
From Besangon city to Wissant Bay, 
From St. Michel’s Mount to thy shrine, Cologne. 
* * * * * * 


And a darkness spread in the noontide high.” 


The people thought that the end of the world had come, but this 
was only a foreshadowing of Roland’s death. At last all the 
nobles are killed except Roland, Olivier, the Archbishop and 
sixty men. Then only will Roland deign to blow his horn. 
Charlemagne hears it thirty leagues away, and orders his army 
to return to Roncesyalles. Ganelon alone seeks to dissuade him, 
and is put in chains by the desire of the nobles who suspect him. 
The army of Charles hurries back, but all too late. They will not 
arrive in time. Away in the Pass of Cizra, Roland looks around 
on his dead comrades and weeps. He returns to Olivier’s 
side, who is engaged in a hand-to-hand encounter with King 
Marsil’s uncle, the Moslem prince, Algalif, from whom he receives 
his death-wound. Olivier reels in his saddle, his eyes are dim- 
med with blood, and as he strikes madly about with his spear, 
he smashes Roland’s helmet. The friend of Olivier is astonished, 
but soft and low he speaks to him thus: 
‘*** Hast thou done it, my comrade, wittingly ? 
Roland who loves thee so dear, am I; 


Thou hast no quarrel with me to seek ?’ 
Olivier answered, ‘I hear thee speak, 
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But I see thee not; God seeth thee. 

Have I struck thee, brother, forgive it me?’ 
‘I am not hurt, O Olivier; 

And in sight of God, I forgive thee here.’ 
Then to each other his head hath laid, 

And in love like this was their parting made.” 


With hands clasped Sir Olivier cries to God for admittance 
into Paradise, and for a blessing on “ King Karl and France the 
fair,” and above all on his brother Roland. Then his hands fall, 
his head sinks on his breast, and he passes away. Filled with grief, 
Roland murmurs: 


“So many days and years gone by 
We lived together, 
And thou hast never done me wrong. 
Since thou art dead, to live is pain.” 


Qnce more Roland turns to where Count Walter of Hum and the 
Archbishop alone stand at bay, 


“And the heathens cry, ‘What a felon three! 
Look to it, lords, that they shall not flee.’” 


Count Walter falls at last, just as they hear the welcome sound 
of Charlemagne’s trumpets, at which the Saracens flee, leaving 
Roland and the Archbishop unconquered. But their end is near. 
Roland swoons, and the good Archbishop in attempting to bring 
water in the famous horn for the dying Paladin, falls from loss of 
blood. Roland recovers only in time to see him die; then as he 
feels that death is near him also, he looks once more on his goodly 
sword Durindana, and as he looks, he cries: 


“Oh fair and holy, my peerless sword, 
What relics lie in thy pommel stored— 
Tooth of St. Peter, Saint Basil’s blood, 
Hair of St. Denis beside them strewed, 
Fragment of Holy Mary’s vest— 
*Twere shame that thou with the heathen rest, 
Thee should the hand of a Christian serve, 
One who should never in battle swerve.” 


In despair lest it fall into pagan hands he tries to break it in 
pieces, and the mighty slashes he made in the rocks are still 
pointed out as the “Breche de Roland.” You remember 


Wordsworth’s lines : 
“the Pyranean breach, 
Which Roland clove with huge two-handed sway, 
And to the enormous labour left his name, 
Where unremitting frost the rocky crescents bleach.” 


Surely Roland might now rest from his labours amid the 
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“ flowerets of Paradise.”. But no; he had yet to smash the head 
of a prowling Saracen‘who thought him an easy prey. In doing 
so he spoiled for ever the ivory horn, his only weapon. Not till 
then could he clasp his hands as he went to rest, and not till then 
did 
“God from on high send down to him 
One of His angel cherubim.” 


St. Michael it was, who with St. Gabriel bore his soul to Paradise. 

It would be too long?a story to tell of the vengeance of the 
Emperor Charles, how the sun stood still till the Franks had killed 
every one of the Saracens ; how Ganelon was accused of treachery, 
tried by combat, and sentenced to be torn to pieces by wild 
horses. The story is a true tragedy, terrible as the tragedy of 
(dipus. From another source we gather the mournful sequel. 

Long before the Battle of Roncesvalles Roland and Olivier had 
met in single combat on’a quiet island in the Rhone. Towards 
evening a fleecy cloud hovered over them, and from its midst an 
angel “wrapped in rosy light” separated the combatants, bidding 
them be friends and telling them to turn their swords against the 
enemies of the Faith. The heroes shook hands, the angel 
vanished, and 

“The rosy quiverings died into the night.” 


From that day there were no truer friends than Roland and 
Olivier. Their union was; further cemented by the betrothal of 
Roland to the Lady Alda, Sir Olivier’s sister, a maiden who had 
already in Roland’s presence proved herself as bold in war as 
she was loving in peace. 

In Mr. Lockhart’s ‘ Spanish Ballads’ we have a beautiful picture 
of this lady as she waited for the news from Roncesvalles. 

“In Paris sits the lady that shall be Sir Roland’s bride, 
Three hundred damsels with her, her bidding to abide.” 

She is ever thinking of Roland far away over the hills of Spain ; 
and as her maidens spin their golden thread, or weave their lawn, 
or “play sweet melody,” you can fancy that her thoughts are 
much like those of her whose love was slain in Yarrow: 

“O gentle wind that bloweth south, 
From where my love repaireth, 


Convey a kiss frae his deir mouth, 
And tell me how he fareth!” 


Like Charlemagne himself, Alda “dreams a doleful dream,” 
ominous of the fate of Roland. 


“But woe is me for Alda! there was heard at morning hour 
A voice of lamentation within that lady’s bower ; 
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For there had come to Paris a messenger by night, 

And his horse it was a-weary, and his visage it was white ; 

And there’s weeping in the chamber, and there’s silence in the hall, 
For Sir Roland has been slaughtered in the chase of Roncesval.” 


When the Lady Alda came to the great Emperor’s halls at 
Aix-la-Chapelle asking for Roland, the Emperor, with tears in his 
eyes, told her that Roland was dead. 

“Dead! Roland dead!” she exclaimed, and with these words fell 
lifeless at Charlemagne’s feet. Where the Dordogne flows by the 
Vineries of Blaive the heroes had been buried on the march 
homewards. There, too, by Roland’s side, they buried Alda. 














Paston Carew, Millionaire nnd Miser. . 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 


AuTHor OF ‘Patricia KEMBALL,’ ‘THe ATONEMENT OF LEAM DunpDaAs,’ 
‘Toe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND,’ ETC. 


CuarpTrer XL. 


DISCOVERED. 


Tue mills of God grind slowly, but the bolts of heaven fall swiftly ; 
and one fell on Jim Sherwood when least expected or foreseen. 
The old man went to bed, no less and no more in health than he 
had been of late; with no less and no more of the conscious heart- 
break of disappointment. When the morning broke it was found 
that the Reaper had passed by in the night, and that this once 
stout and now withered haulm had been gathered into the eternal 
harvest. Silently, unwatched, untended, he had fallen into the 
sleep which knows no waking, and had crossed the great river 
whence is no passage of return. His day’s work was done. His 
life with its delusive dream, its loyal tenacity through all its 
sorrowful awakening, had gone back to its elements ; and only his 
name now remained as a memory and a landmark. 

The Clintons were half-shocked and half-relieved by this sudden 
death. Jim had become like some faithful hound of good breed 
and former service whom age had rendered mangy and surly, and 
useless for his allotted purpose. For the last year or so his work 
had been too much for him. Indeed, French had been obliged to 
supplement his feebleness by younger activities ; and, in the state 
in which the family finances were, even the wages of an assistant 
head gamekeeper were regarded as a severe tax, seeing that the 
outlay brought no personal gratification to the master. So that 
the loss of the faithful old fellow was not an unmitigated evil to 
the House he had served so long and loyally; and, orthodox 
Christians as the Clintons were, in this instance the meat did 
rank above the life. 

To Patty the blow at the first moment was heavy enough. In 
spite of that gin-bottle which danced vaguely before her eyes, and 
the pleasures of unrestricted wallowing which were as a whispered 
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song of hope in her ears, she felt the desolation of her state, and 
wished that she could bring back from the grave that strong 
sustaining hand, even though it had been somewhat hard and 
tight, and had so often made her wince and whimper. She was 
like some weak-backed creature unharnessed and left to the mercy 
of its own feebleness"; and she would rather have had the bit in 
her mouth and have felt the whip against her flanks, than this 
thing which the world calls freedom, and which she knew to be 
desolation. 

French and my Lady meant to be kind to the poor woman. The 
loneliness and destitution of this half-dazed anomalous sister of 
their old retainer appealed to their compassion as well as to that 
fine-grained pride of place which is best expressed in those two 
majestic words, “noblesse oblige.” This ancient shibboleth of 
their order, which once both justified its creation and excused the 
servility of its creators, was still in part the Clinton watchword ; 
and their nobility obliged them to take care of, Mrs. Richard. Hence 
my Lady graciously said that she should come to the Hall to live, 
and then they should know that she was looked after and well off. 
She might have that back-attic next to the lumber-room ; and she 
could earn her keep by doing odd little jobs of working and 
serving in the kitchen, such as were within her mental capacity 
and not beyond the measure of her physical powers. So, as soon 
as the funeral was over, they sent down the spring-cart for Mrs. 
Richard and her box—with anything of Jim’s property that would 
be useful and was not too cumbersome, for which she had a fancy. 
And my Lady thought she had done well; as she sincerely and 
truly intended to do. 

But when the scheme was propounded to Mrs. Richard, and the 
spring-cart with the comfortable cushions on the seat was before 
the door—the same cart that Jim had taken when he had brought 
her home from the station—the indignity, judging by the past, was 
too much for Patty to bear, and she flatly refused to go. Jim had 
impressed on her so often and so strongly the vital necessity of 
the most careful reticence as to the truth of her personality, that 
she had thoroughly learned the lesson—and abided by it. Still, she 
was Mrs. Patty for all that. She had been the mistress of the 
Hall as completely, if not so honourably, as my Lady herself. 
She had ruled in a grand and revelled in a modest way; and she 
had been the lawful wife of a nobleman, albeit one who, for 
prudential motives, kept his patent in his pocket and concealed 
his coronet under his wideawake. To propose to her that she 
should go to the Hall as a pensioner, herding with the servants, 
as of lower condition and baser quality than they—to offer her a 
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bed in the attic next the lumber-room; she whose luxurious 
apartment had been that which my Lady now occupied—to put: 
her where she would have to say “miss” to the lady’s-maid, and 
“ ma’am ” to the cook—where the butler would refuse to sit at the 
same table with her, and where she might not be free of the 
Servants’ Hall—no !—if she died by the wayside, no! 

The good sense, good temper, and shrewd eyes ever fixed on 
the main chance which had characterized Patty Carew when the 
Creature, failed her now as this later embodiment—old Goody 
Richard, Jim Sherwood’s sister. Former pride was too strong for 
present prudence ; and the question of bread and butter was thrown 
to the winds in revolt at the shape of the platter in which it was 
offered. 

“Rather the workhouse at once!” said Patty in a flame. “I 
have not come down yet to my Lady’s scraps.” 

“Better her scraps, Missis, than the Union skilly,” said the 
under-gamekeeper soothingly. “You might do worse, depend 
on’t; for Jim there couldn’t have saved more than a trifle, and 
you don’t look very fit to take care neither of yourself nor your 
money. And I doubt if you could earn yourself a crust between 
dawn and dark, work as hard as you might. So think twice, 
missis, before you refuse a good offer.” 

“Td liefer die!” said Patty, beating the air with her hands. 

The men looked helplessly at each other, not knowing what to do. 
There were my Lady’s orders on the one side, with the cottage 
a-wanted by the new Head; and here, on the other, was a pro- 
testing air-beating old woman saying she would not and she would 
not ; and they might kill her before they should; and come what 
might she would not ; and so there, then—let them touch her if they 
dared ! 

It was not exactly the kind of thing that the Family, nor my Lady 
herself, would like, to carry her by main force across the park and 
so to the Hall, shrieking and shouting “like a rung pig,” said the 
one,—“ like an old bletherumskate,” said the other. They lost a 
good half-hour of working time, doing their best to bring the daft 
old donnert to reason. But they could not. So they left her ; and 
carried the story of their failure and her obstinacy to my Lady 
waiting for her living packet at home. And they said to each other 
that a night’s solitude and reflection would bring her to her 
senses, and that to-morrow she would do what she ought to have 
done to-day. 

When Lady Jane heard of this ungrateful rebelliousness she 
was angry—as was but natural. No one likes to have his charity 
rejected, and when we mean to do kindly it is not pleasant to. 
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have shrieks and protestations as the answer. We are not specially 
well-pleased with even a child, irresponsible and without sense as it 
is, who scratches our face when we stoop to kiss; and the clenched 
fist of the adult is so much the more hurtful. Wherefore my 
Lady Jane left the old rebel to her fate, for at least this one night, 
saying : “I hope the rats will frighten her, and then she will be 
glad enough to come! For of course we cannot let her starve or 
_ go to the workhouse ; and it will be such an unnecessary expense 
to board her out anywhere, when she might live here for nothing ! ” 

“She is an obstinate old fool,” said French, with energy. “She 
must take what is offered her. She cannot stay where she is, and 
she must not be allowed to go to the House. I'll ride over to- 
morrow and bring her to reason! Perhaps it is not worth 
while!” he added, with sudden realization of how things stood. 
“We may not have it so long in our power to offer her a home 
anywhere ! ” 

“No battle is lost till it is won,” said Lady Jane briskly. 
“And you know the old saying, that when things are at the 
worst they must mend ?” 

Passive courage and active hope—the work of the woman—had 
fallen to my Lady’s share in large quantity of late. Had it not 
been for her French would have collapsed, and perhaps would 
have thrown up the sponge; but she held on and held up, and 
always said she refused to believe in their ruin until the 
auctioneer was in the house sticking his Lots on the furniture. 

French put his broad hand under her pointed positive chin. 

“Old love!” he said, affectionately. ‘ Without you, Jane, I 
should be like a mariner without a compass.” 

She smiled with evident pleasure. She did not care for the 
caress, but she did relish the confession. For all their married 
life she had been toiling to impress her husband with the sense 
of her moral and intellectual superiority, and to bend his will to 
hers. Now when she had touched the acme of her desires she 
said to herself that she would never let go the reins again. Her 
husband was her moral vassal, and she was the best man of the 
two. Wherefore my Lady Jane piously blessed Providence in 
that some good is always to be found in every evil—the ill-wind 
here, that had blown so smartly on the Clinton fortunes, bringing 
with it the good of that marital subjugation which every woman 
thinks to be both righteousness and her due, and which Lady 
Jane, chief of all women, held to be her fair share in the division 
of influence. 

“Two heads are better thon one,” she said prettily. She 
never committed the mistake of showing the end of the 
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ferule. ‘And women sometimes see a little more clearly than 
men. 

“More in detail,” said French, with generous concession of a 
minor quality. 

“More in detail,” repeated my Lady demurely. 

Mary James, the upper housemaid, was a girl with a kind 
heart, a loose tongue, unbounded curiosity, and a will of her 
own not amenable to discipline. Asking leave of no one, she 
put on her bonnet and jacket, her gloves and her muff, and 
walked away in the early evening with the under-butler, who 
fancied her—and whom she fancied in her turn—to visit this living 
riddle who had been hidden for all these months like so much 
contraband in Jim Sherwood’s cottage. It would have been as 
much as their lives were worth to go while Jim was alive. He 
suffered no one from the Hall, nor yet from the village, to set 
foot in his cottage ; and Yetta Carew was the only person who 
had crossed the threshold since his somewhat mysterious sister 
had taken the floor. Now he was gone; and the way was 
clear. 

Wherefore Mary James busked herself becomingly, and, 
engaging the under-butler as her escort, walked across the park 
to see this old woman who had dared dispute my Lady's will, 
and learn why she refused to come up to the Hall. At least she 
would have had her food and lodging free, and need not have 
been tormented about to-morrow ; so, why had she not come? To 
be sure, the servants were all glad of her refusal. They rather 
resented the prospect of an old body among them who was not 
one of themselves, and would be neither a companion with the 
superiors nor an equal worker with the inferiors. 

She would be a betwixt and between kind of thing, as the cook 
said with her nose in the air—neither fish nor fowl—and very 
likely a spy and a plague; but Mary James was a girl of a lively, 
fidgeting, ferreting kind of nature, fond of change and diversion, 
and she stood out for old Mrs. Richard as stoutly as if she 
knew her. And to clinch all, she went over to the cottage to see 
her with her own eyes and hear what account she gave of herself. 
And the under-butler went with her. 

Patty received her visitors with her grand air, when she knew 
who they were and where they came from, fearing a snare and 
scenting danger. She was very quiet, very reticent, and as 
dignified as if her dirty old black lace cap had been a viscountess’s 
coronet ; so that Mary was in the beginning somewhat awed 
and considerably taken aback. But the love of chatter and 


gossip inherent in the ordinary female mind soon made the old 
VOL. LXXVII. 2N 
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creature drop her artificial superiority and fall into the slipshod 
colloquialism of her kind and origin. The under-butler too had 
smuggled over a pint bottle of sherry, and Mary had a paper-bag 
full of sweet-cakes and tartlets; and the unwonted drop, with 
the unusual delicacies, warmed Patty’s heart and loosened her 
tongue and ears. 

She listened to all they told her about the family, and asked 
questions which astonished the two, who, tenants’ children as 
they were, knew less of the bygone history than did Jim 
Sherwood’s sister—this Mrs. Richard who had never lived in the 
place since she was a mere lassie. She spoke a good deal about 
old Maurice, whom she called “the Master in my time”; and 
she spoke of him with a shrill respect that rebuked Mary’s off- 
hand sneers and snubs. But she let the famous housekeeper 
alone. Only when Mary fired a broadside into her character— 
calling her a bold, bad, brazen-faced slut—only then did Mrs. 
Richard give tongue in her behalf. She gave tongue so warmly 
and she looked so grand—the sherry glistening in her faded eyes 
and swelling afresh her withered lips—that Mary James looked 
at her in amaze; asking in a kind of hushed voice, subdued by 
awe: “ Did you know her, Mrs. Richard ? ” 

To which answered the transformed and transmuted Creature : 
“Yes, I did, and she was as fine a woman as ever stepped ; as good 
and, aye, though I say it as shouldn’t, as handsome as you'd see 
in a long summer’s day. She did her duty, did Mrs. Patty; and 
she was ill done by by those who owed her so much.” 

“She went to London, did she not?” asked Mary. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Richard. “And there she married a real 
French nobleman, and drove in her carriage to see the Queen.” 

“Lord, now! only to think!” said Mary. “After such a life 
to hook a live nobleman! What chance is there for us good 
girls when such hussies like this get the pickings!” 

“Hussy yourself! She was no more a hussy than you, you bold 
pie!” said Patty in a fume. “Speak of your equals, and leave 
your betters alone!” 

“Lor’, ma'am, I am sure I didn’t want to put you about,” said 
Mary good-naturedly. “I have no call to speak bad of the 
woman, for I never knew her; and my mother didn’t never tell 
me much of her neither.” 

“And who was your mother, girl?” asked Mrs. Richard, 
superbly. 

At this moment she was once more Mrs. Patty Carew, the 
housekeeper who managed the Great Hall, engaged and dis- 
charged such tradesmen and servants as she would, and drove 
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about the country by her master’s side in her velvets and her 
furs like any lady of the land. 

“My father was the forester; and my mother worked off days 
at the Hall,” said Mary. 

“T remember,” said Mrs. Richard; and then looked timorously 
round. 

If Jim should have heard her! She knew what that admission 
would cost her if he should! But Jim was not there; and then 
the remembrance of things real and actual swept those of the 
past from her thoughts, and she put up her apron and began to 
whimper, rocking herseif to and fro, and saying: “ My poor Jim! 
my poor old Jim! and oh, what will I do now he has been taken 
away!” 

«Don’t take on like that, Missis,” said Sam Warner, the under- 
butler; while Mary good-naturedly pressed another glass of 
sherry on the whimpering mourner, and patted her shoulder by 
way of consolation. 

After a short time spent in these offices of condolence, the girl 
turned the talk on the present family and the young ladies; of 
each of whom she gave an account more graphic than flattering; 
for Miss Clinton was sniffed at for not having enough pride, and 
Miss Sophia was condemned for having too much ; and Miss Rose 
was called a dolly, and Miss Laura a pert minx; and -with that 
bit of mild blasphemy unloaded off her soul, Mary felt lighter and 
freer. The young gentlemen fared better at her hands. That 
was but according to the eternal law. The young ladies did not 
seem very likely to find husband@psaid Mary, but the young 
gentlemen had not far to go for wives. ‘There was that Miss 
Shillibeer as didn’t know how to look when the Captain was by; 
and then there was Miss Carew—she was like enough to be one 
day mistress at the Hall. 

Mrs. Richard was still too watery and mixed, both by her 
heated defence of her former self and her maudlin tears for Jim, 
to take much heed of what her gossiping visitor was saying. But 
those words, “ Miss Carew is like enough to be one day mistress 
of the Hall,” broke up the vague mists overclouding her mind, as 
the wind blows away the fog, and made all that had been blurred 
stand out sharp and clear. 

“It will be a fine match for whoever gets her,” continued 
Mary ; “for they do say that her father, though as close as a cat, 
is richer than the Queen herself, and she will come in for all. 
How much do they say, Sam, Mr. Carew has a year? It’s into 

millions anyhow.” 

“What Carew?” asked Patty, alive, alert, awake—her old 
2N 2 
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keen, trenchant understanding restored like a ruin suddenly 
rebuilt. 

“Mr. Paston Carew,” said Mary. “ Him as lives at Mock- 
Beggar.” 

“Mr. Paston Carew?” said Patty in a shrill voice. “Who is 
he? Where does he come from? What is he?” 

“Lord! did Sherwood never tell you about him?” said Mary. 
“ He came from India, about two years ago, and he is nobody in 
particular. He is that housekeeper’s son we were speaking of. 
And there is no one this side Jordan knows why he came here, 
where his birth and all are so well known. But here he is, at 
Mock-Beggar sure enough ; and his daughter often visits at the 
Hall, and they are talking of her and the Captain. Lord love 
the woman, what's the matter with her!” she exclaimed in terror 
as Patty, rising from her seat, lifted her hand to Heaven, and, 
looking like some old Hecate—grand, severe, demoniacal, trium- 
phant—said in an awful voice: “Jim Sherwood, lying there in 
your grave, I curse you for the wrong you have done me. But 
now I'll have my revenge, and it will make you turn in your grave 
to see it!” 

Then she shut her mouth like a trap, and not all Mary’s 
inducements could persuade her to speak again. 


CuapTer XLI. 


THE GIFT OF THE NIGHT. 


Ir was the way of the world. She had filled his thoughts and 
shared his substance, drained his life and destroyed his happiness. 
He had given her his faith, his love, his idealizing reverence, and 
the worth of his right hand. With pain and trouble to himself 
he had kept her from her worst enemy, herself, and had brought 
her back, so far as she could be brought back, to cleanliness and 
the right way. And now she cursed him as he lay dead in his 
rave. 

. In this humble little tragedy, which for all theatre had but a 
gamekeeper’s cottage, the triumph of ingratitude and the sore 
tate of love were as clearly set forth as on the grandest boards of 
history and romance. Love which had served and sorrowed and 
done the best it knew for the beloved, had been treated as an 
enemy ; and the life which had been rescued had turned in fierce 
revenge against its rescuer. And yet it was all in ignorance 
rather than wilful sinfulness ; for ignorance of causes and motives 
is the true serpent by which women are seduced and men 
deceived, 
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Patty did not understand the full value of what Jim had done 
for her. So she%cursed him. She only knew that he had kept 
her here in his cottage in comparative poverty, debarred from all 
society, and with no more liberty than if she had been a child or 
a maniac. And all the while her son, Paston the millionaire, was 
living at but a few miles distance—at Mock-Beggar, where, if she 
had had her rights, she would have been at the least an honoured 
guest, if not mistress of all. But now the secret was out, and she 
had still time before her, both to repair the loss her cruel jailer 
had caused her, and to avoid that still greater danger of the Hall. 
This thought was even worse than that other. She to be taken 
into my Lady’s kitchen—she, who had been the mistress where 
now she was asked to live on scraps and scrub the pots—she, who 
had been the lawful wife of a nobleman ; a black bla’guard if you 
will, she thought, but all the same a nobleman—she, who was at 
this very moment the mother of a man who might call the Queen 
his cousin—she, whom fortune had marked out for such great 
things, and who might have been all this time so grand and fine, 
to have been kept. by Jim Sherwood as his sister, and denied even 
so much as a drop of gin for her comfort !—and now to be haled 
to the Hall, whether she would or no, as part pauper, part menial : 
No! not if she died for it! 

The fever in her blood brought back the strength of youth to 
Patty. She was no longer the decrepid old charwoman, enfeebled 
by age and rendered half-imbecile by dissipation. She was 
strong, active, awake, and in the full possession of her senses. 
The wine had given her courage and a flood of new life. Her 
mind was as clear as her step was firm and her will resolute. 
When she shut the door on Mary James and her lover, she sat 
down for a moment to take breath, gain time, and finish that 
glad Providence of wine. Not another night should pass before 
she had claimed her son’s protection. ‘To-morrow those fiends 
would take her by the throat and lock her up in that back-attic 
whence she could never escape, and where the rats would devour 
her alive. 

Her story would not be believed. All these great people hang 
together, and an outsider has no chance. And what proof had 
she? She had lived here with Jim Sherwood as his sister for 
many months past—how make them understand that she was no 
more sib to him than my Lady Jane herself ?—that she was indeed 
Mrs. Patty, the mother of the rich owner of Mock-Beggar? It 
could not be done. All that remained to her was flight, and the 
safety of her son’s house before the morning. 

She put on her shawl and bonnet and stepped out into the 
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dark—taking the road which led in the direction of Mock-Beggar. 
She knew it well enough. The short cut across the park and by 
the fields—she was sure that she should find it, though it was so 
many years since last she had gone that way. The last time had 
been when Paston was a boy about sixteen—after Humphrey had 
come to the place—when she had gone in a kind of bravado to 
show herself if need be, and assert her position whatever they 
might think of it. 

The night was coldand dark and stormy. The rain was falling 
fast; there was no moon, and the stars were hidden behind the 
fast-flying clouds; but Patty walked on across the park as if she 
had had the eyes of a night-bird, to whom the darkness was as the 
light. She did not make a trip nor a mistake, but went on as 
straight as an arrow—her one sole feeling that of escape from the 
Clintons and of safety with herson. She walked well, and even 
swiftly. No one who had seen her would have thought her a 
woman past seventy, and feeble at that—the wine still warming 
her, the fever in her blood still supporting her. So far too she had 
had the direction of the straight way across the park, and now 
of the high-road skirting the palings. She could scarcely have 
made a mistake ; and she had not a thought of misgiving for the 
rest. Indeed, she walked on without much consciousness of any 
kind—not thinking of the way, but only of her wrongs against 
Jim, her hatred of my Lady, and the bright prospect opening 
before her. 

She came to the lane turning off the high-road, at the end of 
which was the stile leading into the fields. In the dark as it 
was, she made for it almost without knowing ; and turned down 
between the stone-fence till she came to the slate “ throughs” 
which formed the rude steps in the unmortared wall. She climbed 
up and over; and then set forward again over the unsheltered 
fields in the direction as she knew it. By this time the cold of 
the winter’s night, the driving rain and the boisterous wind had 
checked that fever which hitherto had upheld her. She began to 
feel chilled—a little numbed—a little exhausted; but she went 
on over the stiff clay ground so far without a mistake, though 
more consciously as well as more toilsomely than before ; and ever 
the more toilsomely as the more consciously. 

At last the strain and fatigue began to tell in earnest; and 
that strange intuitive perception which had been like an en- 
lightened inner vision, leading her without knowledge or partici- 
pation, slackened as a fire dies down, and left her only her 
natural senses and the dark, dead, stormy night. Then she lost 
her strength, her courage, her direction. She heard the creaking of 
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the branches as they swayed in the wind, and the sharp stinging of 
the smaller twigs whipped smartly together ; and she stopped and 
trembled, not realizing what it was she heard, and thinking these 
were the cries of some creature in pain, pursued by something 
stronger than itself, who would soon be after her too. She 
shrieked, so that she frightened the beast itself and set a distant 
colley barking, as a horse at the other side of the hedge thrust 
his nose against the bare branches and snorted his greeting to 
this unknown living thing. She stumbled over the raised ruts 
of the cart-track and over the hillocks of the pasture ; splashed 
into the pools; hit her feet against the jutting stones. She lost 
her way, and beat against the storm in vain. 

She fell against the hedge by slipping down into the ditch, 
but she could not find an exit. The gate of which she was in 
search was at the other side of the field, and she vainly tried to 
pierce the close barrier of that quickset thorn. For hours long 
she wandered through and about these fields. She had torn her 
shawl to tatters; her bonnet had slipped from her head and hung 
half-way down her back; her grey hair had escaped from its 
fastenings and fell lank and dripping over her face. She was 
terrified by the weird noises of the night, and buffeted by its 
wild fury ; and then at last, weary and half dead, she gained the 
gate, the lane, and the same kind of rough stile as that over 
which she had already passed—this second one giving access to a 
copse bordering the park at Mock-Beggar. 

Here the thicker darkness, because of the trees, still more 
bewildered her. She had very little remembrance of the way, and 
she had lost her abnormal power. She knew however so much 
that this rude stile was because of a right of way across the park; 
and that this way crossed the broad drive which led to the house. 
She followed the path through the copse as she best could, 
stumbling and falling often; till the lighter atmosphere and the 
broad grey road told her that she must turn to the right and 
follow it on to the house. She was by now footsore, exhausted, 
chilled to the bone, drenched to the skin. Nothing but the last 
ticker of her old indomitable spirit held her together. Over and 
over again she thought that she must lie down and die; but the 
fierce desire that she had to be avenged on Jim for keeping her 
from the wealth she might have shared stood her in stead of 
strength, and she stumbled and staggered on like a blind creature 
lashed forward. At last the house rose dark and threatening 
before her; and noiselessly opening a small gate in the fence, she 


went through into the immediate garden, and so up to the 
door. 
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When she got there a sudden fear seized her. With her hand 
on the bell, she stood shivering ; then drew it back, terrified now 
that this thing which she had set out to do was upon her. How 
if Paston denied her?—refused to believe her? She had some- 
times of late almost doubted her own identity! If he set 
the dogs on her ?—how they yelled and barked in their yard! 
Pray God they were not loose!—if he drove her back into the 
inclement night with blows and curses? Had she done wisely 
after all to come like this and at such a time? Had Jim indeed 
known best? Besides, it was now so late. The house was black 
and silent, like a tomb. No one wasup. If she rang she should 
make no one hear. 

With a low moan she turned away from the hall-door, thinking 
that perhaps she might light on some indication of a servant— 
some pitiful woman or stalwart man who would be good to her 
and humane. That would be better for her than to ring at the hall- 
door and demand speech of her son. Mother as she might be, she 
was none the less a beggar ; and a beggar’s place best suited her. 

Wandering round she came upon a window whence a feeble 
ray, falling through the crack of a shutter, showed that a light 
was burning within, and that some one at least was still up and 
about. She knocked at the window; at first timidly, then more 
loudly—the pointed ends of her long curved‘nails making a sound 
more like that of a bird tapping than of a human being knocking. 

Paston was at his table occupied in that nightly search which 
closed the calculations of the day. With Planchette, his tarots, 
and a magic crystal, he was doing his best to pry into the secrets 
of life, death, futurity, and to learn the mysteries of creation and 
eternity. And ever as time went on and manipulation became 
easier, things grew clearer to him; the answers to his questions 
were more definite ; his directions were more positive ; and his own 
mind, seeing what it brought, created its world in constantly 
increasing strength and vigour. He did not notice how Planchette 
followed his own thoughts, and how it promised vengeance when 
he was bent on vengeance ; and now, to-night, how it counselled 
self-abnegation for Yetta’s sake, over whom both mother and 
grandmother watched so lovingly. The difference between the 
objective and the subjective—that which is given from without 
and that which is evolved from within—has been a trap wherein 
have been caught more than Paston Carew, and will be again. 
But, checked in the path he had followed like a blood-hound 
for so many years—turned back from revenge by love—torn by 
so many conflicting emotions and scarcely knowing which was 
the strongest—the miser might be excused in that he sought for 
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direction even in the clouds, and utilized his superstitious 
instincts for his own benefit at this difficult pass. 

Of the reality of the spirits which floated in unseen light about 
him he had no more doubt than of the reality of his own existence. 
Mother and wife were ever there—ever with him. His father never 
came. After Octavia’s first essay no message with his signature 
was delivered. For he was unforgiven ; and without Love was 
no attraction. But those other two sweet souls consoled and 
advised him. They wrote words of love which made his heart 
swell with gratitude and joy—which brought the tears to his 
eyes, and choked his lean throat so that he was sometimes forced 
to sob aloud. He felt their presence as surely as he felt the 
presence of the sunlight, and with more intensity of consciousness 
than he felt the presence even of his daughter. Where she spoke 
to his outward senses these beloved ones were manifest to his 
inner self—to his deepest soul. He could almostsee them. They 
promised that they would make themselves manifest as visible 
presences ; and he knew that some day this power would be granted 
him, and that he shouldsee them—as he remembered them. His 
wife would be in the fair lustre of her fresh young flowerlike 
beauty—his mother in the fuller majesty of her redeemed and 
purified personality. 

Like the first faint indications of a dissolving view, their faces 
were already forming themselves in the air; and to-night they 
were more definite than before. He strained his eyes into the 
dim shadows of the room, so poorly lighted by that one candle as 
to give possibilities wherever he looked. He seemed to see the 
outlines of those two figures, both clad in white, their feet con- 
cealed—the one taller, larger than the other, but both looking 
at him with divine eyes full of love. 

The boy’s love broke out, mingled with an awful kind of reverence 
for the one—the man’s yearning passion filled him with a very 
ecstasy of grief and adoration for the other. He stretched out 
his arms. “Mother! wife! assure me of your presence; assure 
me of your life and love, and how in the future I shall find you 
both again!” he cried. 

Then he heard the tapping at the window—wmore like a bird 
than a human hand. 

The blood stood still round his heart, and the hair lifted 
itself from his forehead. He knew the old belief—what old 
beliefs did he not know ?—how the spirits of the dead sometimes 
come back as birds:—and Aline had loved birds. He started from 
his chair and went to the window where the knocking was 
repeated. He trembled like a leaf in the wind, lost to the 
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possibility of a ruse on the part of some evil-disposed marauder, 
thirsting for his treasures; the larger thought—the greater 
desire—stifling that hitherto omnipresent fear. 

He unbarred the shutter and opened the window. Should he 
find on the sill that white dove which he would take to his bosom 
and cherish as the tabernacle of his love? He scarcely knew 
what he expected. Weak and yet strained by awe and expectation, 
he looked out into the black night—where Aline was waiting for 
him. 

There was no dove. There was but a wild white withered face, 
with grizzled elf-locks falling down on either side—and streaks of 
blood, where the thorns had torn and the sharp jagged ends of 
stones had wounded the flesh, to add to its ghastliness. It was a 
face he did not know and could not recognise—surely the face of 
a demon or some Banshee come to foretell woe and death ! 

“Paston! do you not know me? I am your mother!” wailed 
the feeble voice. ‘‘ Take me in—I am dying!” 

“You are some fiend come to tempt me. My mother is dead,” 
said Paston. 


The withered hands raised themselves to the black heaven 
above. 


“T swear it—I am your mother, and you are my son!” she 
said again. 

*‘ Back into the darkness whence you came !—back and leave my 
soul in peace!” he cried, hastily shutting the window and barring 
the shutter against the awful face pressed in one last despairing 
effort against the glass. 

Once more, and only once, the bird-like tapping was repeated ; 
but Paston did not move from his place, where he sat with his 
head buried in his hands, and the fear of hell in his heart. 

Then the gravel gave back the sound of a staggering step, and 
the dogs bayed and barked afresh. Then all was still. Only the 
howling of the wind, and the pattering of the rain, and the sharp 
small cry of some unseen creature hurrying beneath the withered 
twigs and sodden leaves that had fallen in autumn on the ground, 
fell on the ear of the night, as a feeble old woman sank down 
beneath the trees, and died as a repulsed beggar in the domain of 
her son the millionaire. 

The next day all Beaton Brows was astir. It flew like wild- 
fire about the place how an old tramp had been found desd in the 
grounds at Mock-Beggar—repeating the old legend, and for the 
second time justifying the ill-omened name; and who was she? 
No one knew. She was just one of the nameless waifs and 
strays of humanity, who are like bubbles on the seething pot of 
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life—and, like bubbles, burst and vanish into nothingness. She 
was a tramp; a creature with a human form devoid of all 
human interest. She was of no more value to the world she had 
left than if she had been a dead sparrow or a starved field-mouse ; 
and the common humanity which is born of such a life does not 
go very deep with man. Still, the master’s rights had to be 
respected ; and Paston was called to view this bundle of rags and 
wretchedness, lying there in a death-stricken heap beneath the 
trees where she had struck herself and fallen.. The rain had 
sodden her clothing; her face was bruised and battered, torn and 
covered with streaks of thickened blood; her white hair was 
matted with blood and mud and rain; her empty hands were 
clenched in the last spasm of despair. Here, within sight of the- 
Great House and within hail of the Lodge, a fellow-creature had 
sunk and perished, for want of the food and warmth and shelter 
those others who lived therein had in such plenitude. 

It was a sorry sermon on the texts of The solidarity of the 
human family—Christian charity—The generous benevolence of 
civilization. Such sermons are preached more than once in the 
year to our listening England; for the occasion unfortunately 
never fails. 

Paston, called to see this ghastly gift which the night had 
rendered him, recognized the face which had pressed against his 
window and which he had repulsed in superstitious fear. He 
looked at it long and curiously, his heart failing him, his pale 
cheek paler than before, his conscience accusing him, his super- 
stition reassuring him. But in between the black lines of. 
horror ran a little thread of light—a feeling of exultation, of. 
gratitude, of relief, that his mother had not returned to disgrace: 
him and Yetta. If this woman were indeed his mother—yet 
how could she be, when her soul had communed with his soul ? 
when her spirit had spoken to him, almost manifested itself to 
him ?—it were better that she had died even thus miserably, 
than that she had harmed his child by her existence. He 
showed nothing of what he felt. Cold, pale, fishy-eyed, he gave 
orders to have the body carried down to the town, where it. 
awaited the coroner’s inquest and the verdict thereon. Then he 
turned back into his own house, feeling as if the earth were: 
slipping from him, 
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Cuarter XLII. 
PANDORA’S BOX. 


SrRANGE rumours ran about the place—rumours which were 
none the less positive because they were destitute of proof. For 
what would become of the dramatic instinct of society, if it 
waited for proofs before it established demonstration ?—or deprived 
itself of the pleasure to be found in slander and detraction ? 

The floating twos and twos were caught and clamped into the 
various fours demanded by public opinion. It was first clearly 
made out that the nameless tramp was honest Jim Sherwood’s 
somewhat mysterious sister. That was made manifest at the 
inquest. And then—what? Conjectures were rife as to her 
motives in leaving the cottage in the midst of such a storm and 
at dead of such a night. And, leaving it at all—why had she 
gone to Mock-Beggar ? 

The men sent to take her to the Hall spoke of her passionate 
repugnance. Mary James and Sam Warner spoke of her queer 
outburst when told of Paston Carew, of whom she had evidently 
not heard before; and how she had cursed Jim Sherwood in his 
grave for some undesignated wrong done to her. Based on these 
fragmentary bricks, some constructed a quite habitable theory, 
and made shrewd guesses which came terribly near the truth. | 
But others repudiated the whole thing; said it was nothing but 
chance that had taken her to Mock-Beggar; and talked of the 
mole-hills made into mountains, according to the law of that 
Charity which refuses to think evil. 

For all that, the theory increased the secret disfavour in 
which Paston was held—a disfavour born of his reticence and his 
meanness ; and the repudiation did not pare down that increase 
by so much as a line. Those who denied what these others 
asserted, were like straws in a stream. They built no dam nor 
in any way retarded the current to which every little rivulet gave 
added force. But no one told Paston face to face what was 
said; yet it was assumed that he must know. And truly, if 
he did not know, he divined—which came to much the same 
thing. 

The Clintons were the most disturbed by these rumours, and 
privately the most convinced of their truth ; but, for self-respect, 
they were the staunchest in public repudiation. They went back 
over all the details, and pieced together an ugly bit of mosaic ; 
which they agreed to hold as secret as any other family skeleton 
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is held when locked up in the underground cupboard. French 
remembered how the old woman’s eyes had haunted him with 
their false likeness to his own mother; my Lady disbelieved 
afresh in that sleep of the inert mass she vainly shook and 
prodded, and held that it was fear of detection which made her 
hide her face and feign insensibility. When Mary James, too 
full of the importance of her contribution to heed the scolding 
that would follow on her infraction of rules, told of her visit to 
the cottage, and of the old woman’s mad ways—with amplifications 
—the thing grew in clearness and consistency; and between 
themselves, neither French nor my Lady had a doubt of the truth. 
But if it were so, she was dead; and so far things had wrought 
for blessing. They were sorry for the ghastly manner of her 
death; they paid so much tribute to their common humanity ; 
but any way it was well that she should be out of the way of 
decent people, whom her life would have seriously embarrassed 
and in some sort degraded. Were she indeed the Mrs. Patty of 
old-time infamy, there was nothing else for her. It was best 
for herself ;—and what she owed to them. 

It was a painful position for every one, said Lady Jane with 
bitter weeping. For themselves, of course, chief of all—to be 
reduced to mix themselves up in such a mass of mud !—for that 
wretched man too, who was to be pitied, supposing it to be true, 
and that he knew it to be true—as of course he did; this being 
the most distressing, therefore the most welcome, alternative— 
and for that doomed girl, whether she knew it or not. How glad 
would she be, this Lady Jane of aristocratic lineage and well- 
fitting marriage, if they could wash their hands of the whole 
affair! But those mortgages to be paid off by a fixed time, which 
daily draw nearer and nearer; and Lanfrey’s insane love, which 
seemed as if it would have its way, no matter what the number 
of dead Creatures lying in the park at Mock-Beggar! 

Paston’s commentary on the situation was purely negative. 
He went about more stony, glassy-eyed, impenetrable, unassail- 
able than ever. He grew suddenly paler and thinner, certainly ; 
but he paid even more attention to his toilette and general 
appearance than before—and thus offered a mute defiance to the 
world and its surmises. His manner to the Clintons had in it 
just the faintest dash of insolence—so faint as to be almost 
imperceptible—like a breath of heated air, no sooner come than 
gone—like an evanescent flavour eluding the senses when sought 
to be seized and analysed. He held himself somewhat as would a 
chess-player who foresees his adversary’s sure defeat. He did 
not care to give himself the trouble to conceal the certainty of his 
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triumph. That checkmate was too near to demand the caution 
which had been necessary in the opening gambit. 

Nevertheless, care, impenetrability, mute defiance, slight dash 
of insolence notwithstanding, he had the look of a man who has 
received some mortal hurt, and is bleeding inwardly—dying 
silently, dying hard, but dying. 

His one sole source of joy at this moment was Yetta; and she 
gave him pain. He was fixed in his design to sacrifice part of 
his life’s hope for her happiness; but it was a sacrifice that 
agonized him. Strong as his love was—stronger than his hate— 
it had not that complete mastery which chokes and kills. It only 
dominated ; while that thing which it controlled was alive and 
ever torturing the hand that held it. He would not hear that 
fierce whisper which the world uttered and his own heart repeated. 
The being who came to his window and prayed for shelter was no 
demon, no Banshee, as his superstitious fears suggested. She was 
a woman of living flesh and blood. But she was not his mother. 
How could her spirit write to him by means of Planchette if 
she were not dead? How could he see her face forming itself 
out of the darkness—hers and Aline’s—if their souls were not 
in that dim world which lies beyond the grave? He would 
not believe it! Rather he believed Planchette when it wrote 
under his hand: “A delusion sent by bad spirits to try your 
faith.” 

One thing however troubled him in this determined belief—he 
no longer saw the faces nor felt the presence of the Beloved. 
And, after that one message, Planchette remained inactive; the 
crystal was swept clear and gave no visions; and he could read no 
intelligible prophecy in his tarots. Evidently the spirit of 
divination had deserted him, and he was left to the phantoms of 
the senses only. 

In the midst of all this Lanfrey came down, as had been agreed 
on; and early the next morning he rode over to Mock-Beggar to 
claim his promise from Yetta’s father and his reward from Yetta’s 
lips, bringing Jim Sherwood’s letter in his pocket. He had not 
heard the rumours which were creeping about like snakes beneath 
the leaves—darting through the air like evening bats, scarce seen 
before they were gone. It was not a specially pleasant subject 
for Ethel to speak of to him, and she had not told him what 
after all were only reports and rumours, neither verified nor 
substantiated. 

The neck of the winter was broken, and the day was bright 
and clear. It was one of those days of which it is truly said they 
are the prophetic forerunners of spring. The sun was shining 
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with appreciable power; the birds were twittering—active, 
restless, full of the future and eloquent of life ; over the hawthorn 
twigs had come a rosy flush like a blush beneath the bark ; and 
there was a sense of growth and stirring in the hedgerows and 
the meadows like the movements of a sleeper just wakening to 
the day. It was a day to make men glad; but as Lanfrey came 
riding up to the hall-door, Paston suddenly shivered, as if some 
cold air from off a snow-mountain had blown over him. He felt 
as a criminal might feel when his crime was nearing detection—as 
any one of any kind or state whose time of freedom had come to 
an end, and whose term of punishment was at hand. So far had 
he educated that inner sense which exists in us all beneath the 
travesties of fraud and exaggeration, but which he had overlaid 
by the very vehemence of his desire—his own mind creating that 
thing he wished should be. Yet that Inner Sense was there; and 
it told him that Lanfrey brought him sorrow. 

For a few moments all earthly things were forgotten by the 
lovers in the ecstacy of that first authorized meeting as affianced 
bride and bridegroom. Strained eyes iooked into the beloved face 
to see what changes might have been wrought in these past 
eons of absence. Each found the other more beautiful than 
before; and each read in the other the translation of that dumb 
yearning and patient sorrow which had made life a martyrdom, 
where the pyre had been built of sandal-wood, and the crown 
was always above the cross. And each said “At last!” with 
the feeling of those who have tarried long and toiled hard, and 
borne the heavy burden of the day—to come at the end to rest 
and reward. 

The most trivial words were precious as jewels—fragrant as 
spice-laden airs. His voice was like music, hers was a caress. 
Time stood still, and all life was concentrated in these golden 
moments; and then, after the first full draught of this God’s 
wine had been taken, Lanfrey remembered Jim Sherwood’s letter, 
and gave it to Paston—with excuses for his negligence. 

Paston took the letter to the window and read it. Not a muscle 
quivered ; only the cold drops stood on his forehead thick as rain, 
and there was a slight movement of the hair, as on that night 
when the tapping at the window had made him imagine it was 
Aline’s pure soul re-embodied come to visit him, and a wild, white, 
blood-streaked face had been pressed against the window 
beseeching him for shelter, and calling itself his mother. It was 
then true. This letter confirmed it. That thing had been his 
mother ; and he had sent her back into the blackness of the night 
to die at his own door like a dog. He had been a matricide 
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among other things. And Planchette had lied. And now, where 
was his anchor ? 

Wrapped in themselves the lovers saw nothing. Paston was 
silent, and therefore overlooked, while they sat together on the 
sofa, Lanfrey holding Yetta’s hand, and Yetta every now and then 
returning his fervent pressure with that delicate touch of maidenly 
love—that conscious sentiment and suggestion of yielding —which 
is more precious to the heart of a man who loves than the crown 
of the world. 

“Tt has been almost worth while to go through so much to 
have such a reward as this,” said Lanfrey. “ But ah, my darling! 
I can see that you have suffered; and so have I. Your beautiful 
hands are thinner than they used to be, and your sweet face is 

aler.” 
ne It has been a painful time,” said Yetta gently. 

“But my people have been good to you of late?” 

“Yes,” she answered; not adding that they had been good for 
a purpose, and that only when too far committed to draw back 
had they gone on in the way they had begun. 

“My mother likes you so much!” said Lanfrey, lover-like, 
transforming Lady Jane’s restricted allowance of certain merits 
into warm and peculiar favour. 

“Tam glad of that,” she answered, not quite believing, but not 
caring to express her doubts; and perfectly conscious of the 
difference in Lady Jane’s manner between now and then—how 
that now it was mere toleration, while then, when Maurice was 
playing his cards, it was active and warm adoption. 

“And my father is enthusiastic,” continued Lanfrey. 

“He has always been so kind!” she said to this, quite heartily. 
** And Ethel has always been like my own dear, dear sister.” 

“ And the others ?” 

“T do not know them quite so well,” was her answer. 

Lanfrey’s colour came a little more rudely than was usual with 
him. He divined the sweet reticence of her reply, and he did 
not care to inquire more deeply. He knew his sisters, and 
understood how, without active hostility, they could make them- 
selves mutely detestable. Neither did he care to ask about 
Maurice. He was keenly alive to the dangers ,besetting that 
special rock of former possible shipwreck; and he thought it 
better not to ask what it might pain her to repeat and him to 
hear. He knew Maurice as he knew his sisters; and was therefore 
sure that he would not scruple to cut out brother or friend, fiancé 
or husband, if the desire took him. After his father’s frank 
exposition to him of how the matter stood, and why he had at 
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last taken off the interdict against him, and his mother’s futile 
tears and bitter reproaches over the inevitable destitution of the 
elder son—he, a Clinton himself, could well understand how much 
rather they would have preferred that Maurice should have saved 
the estate by marrying Yetta for her money, than that he should 
be happy by marrying her for love. Wherefore the handsome 
headstrong young officer was left alone, and the lovers turned 
their talk into other channels. 

Then Paston, putting that fatal letter into his pocket, came 
back to them as the inevitable kill-joy of the hour. He was 
ghastly pale, livid and deathly, but his manner was as calm and 
unmoved as ever, as intentionally unsympathetic, as covertly 
cynical, Yetta, not so much absorbed in her lover as to be 
unmindful of her father, left Lanfrey, and went over to Paston. 

“Are you not well, dear?” she asked, slipping her hand into 
his. 

“Yes,” he answered in a constrained voice. “I am well. 
Why do you ask?” 

“You look so pale!” said Yetta. ‘‘Come to the fire! Your 
hands are like fire themselves; but you look so cold and 
white!” 

That sparse gas-fire was not a very exhilarating nor yet a very 
efficient one; but Paston liked the care. He was jealous of 
Lanfrey, and glad that his daughter should show her love for 
him. He felt it as a kind of triumph; and it soothed him. 
Yetta was ever the David to his soul, and her voice was the 
music which exorcised his evil spirits. Pandora’s box was opened 
for him, and all the pains and griefs his imagination had ever 
figured were abroad. But his child was the Hope which yet 
remained. She was the only beautiful bit of his life—and she 
was to leave him! 

The sun shone in the pure blue sky; the flitting restless birds 
filled the air with movement, colour, voices; the first flush was 
on the twigs; the earliest leaves had broken from their buds ; it 
was the proem of the great idyl of love and joy, of spring-time 
mirth and summer gladness; it was the first strophe of the 
divine chorus, where every one was attuned to harmony, and where 
only he was miserable. He had fallen fathoms deep in his own 
esteem. Like Icarus he had sought to soar into the empyrean, 
and he had drowned himself in the salt sea of sorrow; like 
Phaéthon he had sought to guide the flaming chariot of divine 
knowledge, and he had consumed the living things of time. He 
had been cheated by his own imagination or made the sport of 
evil influences. And, either way, Aline was as much a myth as 
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his mother—and his assurance was yet to seek. Sceptical and 
superstitious—superstitious because sceptical—the supports on 
which he had leaned had failed him, and he knew not where to 
turn for comfort. 


Cuapter XLIII. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. 


THERE was running to and fro in the streets of Beaton Brows ; 
and once again excited crowds gathered in the market-place, 
where women’s flushed cheeks, shrill voices sharpened by tears, 
and passionate reproaches matched the men’s pale faces, deep 
oaths, and fiercer threats. That run on the bank, though it had 
been stopped for the moment, had left its mark on the receipts 
and revenues; and the underground flow, that had been going on 
for some years now, had poured towards the outfall with rather 
more violence than before. 

By this time not a security that had ever been deposited in 
the bank for safety was there; and the japanned tin-boxes, 
ostentatiously painted and scrupulously dusted, were as fallacious 
witnesses as the well-bound books masking a library door, or the 
wooden sugar-loaves on a grocer’s shelves. All the men—still 
more all the women—who had trusted the handsome, smiling, 
pleasure-loving banker had bitter cause to lament their mis- 
placed confidence; with leisure now to bewail their vanished 
property, transferred by clever financial conjuring from their 
hands to his. ‘The ruin of hundreds of small depositors strewed 
his path, as dead insects strew the ground after the unseen blight 
or the open storm. Children left penniless, the old made 
destitute, the industrious disabled, the hope of the ambitious 
destroyed—these were the cruel commentaries on the secret war 
against his fellow-men which the popular banker of Beaton 
Brows had been carrying on with smiles on his lips and death in 
his hand—this was the price paid for his hunters, his wine, his 
pictures, his generosities to the pretty women who trusted him. 
Luxury, debt, defalcation, were the triple strands of the rope 
by which Hugh Arrol had throttled both his conscience and 
humanity. 

But now the game was up; the last stakes had been raked in; 
the time for his own payment had come round—and he could not 
redeem his forfeits. So, taking a careless good-humoured farewell 
of his unconscious wife—for a short run up to London, on 
business, he said ; to be home in four or five days at the longest— 
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the banker left Beaton Brows for ever, and under a feigned name 
passed into the dreamland he had foreseen—to the sunny shores 
of Spain, where he was at least safe from the prosaic presence of 
the police. 

In a few days the bubble burst and the truth was made known. 
Then came the crash of a general despair, wherein sympathy 
was dead, for no one had a surplus to spare from his own self- 
pity. The Daymans were absolutely ruined ; and the fine fortune 
to be inherited by the pretty boy went out like a puff of smoke, 
as the hopes of the children by the former marriage had gone 
out before. The Gaysworthys were “ winged”—not slain out- 
right like the Daymans, but crippled so far as to be afterwards 
obliged to let their house on a three years’ agreement, and take 
refuge on the continent, where we shall some day meet them 
again. But the Ellacombes and the Harcourts were safe. 
Neither Grant nor the rector had sincerely trusted the handsome 
scoundrel ; and though neither had foreseen a tithe of his villainy, 
each had felt him to be shaky, and so had refrained from carting 
his own bricks and mortar to the quicksand. 

It was the little people, however, who suffered the most. Small 
farmers, small shopkeepers, and those of a larger way of business 
too, lost their accumulated savings of years; and their bankruptcy 
broke up the benches of others. As Mr. Henry Askew sat in the 
consul’s office at Malaga and read the list of bankruptcies at 
Beaton Brows in Fellshire, he felt really sorry for them all, and 
said “ Poor devils!” quite humanely below his breath. He took 
care not to say it aloud. For all his smooth-shaven face, 
luxuriant locks of snow-white hair, blue spectacles and change 
of name, it was as well not to show feeling for nor cognisance 
of the district whence the fraudulent bankrupt Hugh Arrol had 
fled. And as he had saved enough out of his neighbours’ pockets 
to live in comfort in the sunshine for many years yet to come, 
he forbore to worry himself about the irremediable; but sipped 
his wine with as much gusto as when he had made Mr. Harcourt 
satirical, Grant Ellacombe doubtful, and old Humphrey Clinton 
jealous, by the superiority of his brands and the date of his 
vintages so freely offered at Knocker House. 

Poor round-faced Elsie was as much to be pitied as the rest. 
She was a foolish little woman, granted; but folly is not vice ; 
and for all her esthetic flirtation with her lank-limbed Petrarch, 
she had been an honest wife, and silly rather than faulty for the 
rest. Now, her case was pitiable enough, and her end of the stick 
was weighted with lead. Alone and undefended—sheltered only 
by Mrs. Ellacombe, who took her to the Knoll as if she had been 
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a deserted child—she had to bear the brunt of the disclosures 
that fell on her like so much fire from heaven. Her nature was 
not made to hold large passions, but so much shame and despair 
as could fill her shallow little soul filled hers, and made life a 
very uncomfortable and melancholy thing. She had really loved 
that débonnaire Philistine of hers. He had Leen a caressing, 
generous, tolerant and good-tempered husband ; had yielded with 
a good grace to her follies; had flattered her in the prettiest way 
imaginable, and had never wearied of his work ; and she had had 
no more doubt of him than she had of the root beneath the 
flower—the bird behind the song. And now she had to realise 
that her trust had been in vain, and that she bore the name of 
a man who, if law had its rights and justice were done to sin, 
would be in the cells picking oakum, after having passed through 
the dock of the Old Bailey. 

There was nothing for her but to go back to her father’s house, 
where she was neither wife nor daughter—without rights, without 
claims—kept on charity and made to feel the weight of the dole, 
and where she was but impatiently regarded by her sisters, who 
dreaded her presence among them as a hindrance, not a help, to 
their own settlement. For she was by far the prettiest of them 
all, and miles uway the silliest ; and either point gave disastrous 
standards of comparison. But family solidarity is a duty, come 
what may; and though the crust given may be pared away at 
the edges, and the butter thereon but sparsely spread, still it has 
to be given at all costs and accepted quand méme—steeped in 
bitter tears as it may be. 

For a further nail in the coffin of her dead happiness, her father 
and mother were Philistines of the most pronounced type; and 
her sisters ridiculed her bilious colours and queer-cut garments, 
while the dogs of disesteem yelped at her heels all through. 

Nor was it a very sweet-smelling posy in her present thorny 
path to know that her faithless knight had engaged himself to 
Sophia Clinton. No one but himself and mouse-like Ethel knew 
that he had first tempted Providence and sought his fate through 
her. When she said him nay, as gently and as inexorably as 
Yetta Carew had said it before, he transferred himself to Sophia. 
And Sophia was too anxious to be her own mistress and the ruler 
of a house and husband to be either cruel or careful. For himself, 
he was in the mental state of a man who is determined to marry ; 
when, if one woman refuses him, he tries another, and scarcely 
knows the difference. He wanted to break the last lingering 
thread of the silken tie which had bound him to Elsie Arrol’s 
short, broad, fleshy feet. He was still in love, in his red-eyed 
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feeble way, with Yetta. As she had repulsed him, it was therefore 
of very little consequence to him who took the head of the table at 
Five Oaks, with himself as the appendage. It was not a very 
sublime attitude of mind; but it was characteristic; and Lady 
Jane and her daughter profited. 

But greatest of all the causes for talk which made Beaton 
Brows as noisy as a murmurous bee-hive before swarming, was 
the news that went like a lightning-flash from end to end of the 
county, that the Brent Fell mine had at last come upon lead—pure, 
rich, and in quantities—and that the fine old Family was now saved. 
It had crept about the place, by those secret methods of which no 
one knows the course nor the source, that Paston Carew held all 
the bonds, and intended to sell up the owners when the time of 
foreclosure should have arrived. Comments of no friendly kind 
backed these rumours. Beaton Brows, faithful to old traditions, 
held it for sin that one who was even below the natural status of 
a stranger should desire the repayment of his money if at the 
loss of an aristocratic autochthon. This report of evil intentions 
coming on that which made the dead beggar his mother—the Patty 
of history and the Creature of infamous repute—added fuel to the 
fire of public indignation burning against the miser. And though 
hitherto that fire had been smouldering rather than flaming, after 
the finding of the lead it threatened to break out in unmistakable 
fashion enough, and to burn up the social position and moral 
character of Paston Carew like chaff in a furnace. His personal 
miserliness, his hardness as a guardian, his severity as a magistrate, 
his declared birth and his undeclared opinions, all contributed 
to his unpopularity; and now his known intention to have dis- 
possessed the Clintons and taken the Hall for himself—when these 
last should have been ruined—gave the coup de grace to the 
lingering remains. 

All said they had made up their minds to cut the millionaire 
when he should have ousted the Clintons. No one confessed to 
the smallest wavering of fidelity to the Ancient House—to the 
smallest feeling of friendship for Paston; no one, save the Ella- 
combes and the Gaysworthys; and these demurred to that pro- 
blematic ostracism—the one for the sense of fairness, the other for 
the unexhausted chance of pickings. For poor dear Babs and 
Darling, being in such limp case for their own parts, thought it 
well to have a hand in their neighbour’s bread-pans when they 
could—their own oven being so cold—and Planchette might yet 
prove as good a friend at need as ever was stout Sir William of 
Deloraine! It was easy too for the world to flourish its flag now. 
Wise after the event ; brave when the battle is over; loyal when 
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loyalty brings no disgrace, but contrariwise, increase of honour— 
do we. not all know the way of the world? And Beaton Brows 
went that way with the rest. 

At Clinton the success of the mine was in good truth the 
release of sorrowing souls from Hades, and their safe translation 
into Elysium. It took off the horrible nightmare by which the 
Family had been so long oppressed, and once more enabled them 
to breathe freely. Those fatal bonds redeemed—Maurice the sure 
inheritor—Sophia erfgaged to FitzGeorge Standish, and FitzGeorge 
Standish not demanding anything like an appreciable dower— 
were they not of those who might sing Io Pans without the 
danger of a false note among the chords? But one remained to 
mar the harmony of the rest—and Lanfrey’s engagement to Yetta 
was that false note. 

“Tf we could prevail on him to abandon this insane affair!” 
said my Lady Jane, with the sublime self-forgetfulness of pride 
when it has lowered its horn as it skirted by ruin, and now raises 
it again as it touches success. “It is so shocking to think of one 
of Us married to that dreadful man’s daughter—after all that has 
happened, too! ” 

“‘T do not see how we can prevent it, Jane,” said French, with 
that air of doubt which masks resolution and keeps courtesy 
intact. His release from ruin freed him for the moment from his 
accustomed fetters by the increase of self-assertion ; Yetta had a 
very warm place in his heart; and he was above all things an 
honourable gentleman—outside making debts he could not pay. 
“We have encouraged it, you see, when we wanted it,” he con- 
tinued ; “and Lan’s heart is set on the girl—and she is herself as 
good as gold, and a girl any man might be proud of. So I do not 
see how we can set our faces against it now.” 

“When we sanctioned it that dreadful tragedy had not taken 
place,” returned Lady Jane. “We had every reason to believe 
that wretched person was dead and almost forgotten. Now when 
the whole thing has been brought to light again, and made into a 
nine days’ wonder, it alters all our relations. We have quite good 
cause, French, to discountenance the engagement and compel 
Lanfrey to break it off.” 

“To what good if we do?” said French. “Lanfrey is as 
determined to marry the girl as—what shall I say ?—as I was 
determined to marry you, my dear. To forbid him would be to 
add to the scandals already quite thick enough—that of a Clinton’s 
runaway match with old Carew’s daughter. We had better take 
it, Jane, with a good grace. Bitter pills that have to be swallowed 
do not go down any the easier because of wry faces.” 
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“T cannot!” said Lady Jane. “I cannot receive that Creature’s 
half-illegitimate grand-daughter as my son’s wife. C’est plus fort 
que moi, French!” 

“Needs must, old dear,” he answered soothingly. “ Besides, 
Jane—remember—it goes a little with our honour, don’t you see? 
We encouraged the marriage when we were in the old fellow’s 
power and wanted to conciliate him and all that—when in fact we 
wanted to save the estate for at least one of our sons. Do you 
think it would be quite fair—quite like gentlefolks, pur sang—if 
we threw it up now when we are out of the wood and don’t need 
help? What was done in the green we must stand by in the dry. 
We have more to think of, you see, than that kind of public repute 
which is touched by an outside smirch. We have our honour to 
take care of ; and honour keeps us faithful to our word.” 

“And you were so strong against it in the beginning! How 
inconsistent men are!” said Lady Jane angrily. 

“And having given way for certain reasons stronger than my 
objections, I will stand to my word,” returned French, with 
ominous gravity. 

“You are Quixotic, French!” said Lady Jane petulantly. 
“You should have lived a thousand years ago!” 

“So Maurice says,” he answered, with a laugh. “But I am 
content to live now, and set as good an example to others as I 
can.” 

“T question if it is a good example. I hold it a very bad one 
in these odious democratic times!” was his wife’s rejoinder ; 
woman-like, bent on having the last word. 

Meanwhile the most miserable Failure between earth and sky 
was this same Paston Carew, the successful millionaire. Successful 
as a money-grubber, yes; but in naught else. Outside his gold 
everything had failed him, and he stood where men stand when 
they have realized the falsehood of hope and the futility of life. 
All that he had worked for had eluded him ; and his great desire, 
so close on realization, was now like a painted tomb wherein a 
man lays his life’s love. He had been mocked and cheated on all 
sides. The sweet influences which had been about him—the 
spirits of the Beloved who had comforted and encouraged him— 
were figments of his own brain; and Planchette had lied in 
accordance with his own desires. The destruction of the Clintons 
was no longer possible; and the cup had been dashed from his 
lips just as he had thought to drink. Yetta’s deepest love had 
gone from him to another, and what remained as his had received 
a shock that had changed its character for ever. Could he forget 
that look of horror in her eyes when she had swooned at his feet, 
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on recognizing his true self? He had given his word, and, truth 
to say, his love for her was too strong to make him able to break 
it—but all the same, her marriage was another wound to his 
bleeding pride—another thorn in the awful crown pressed on his 
brow by fate. Had it been Maurice, now that things had shifted 
as they had, he would not have felt so bitterly. At least she 
would have been mistress of Clinton; and her marriage would 
have redeemed his mother’sshame. But Lanfrey was emphatically 
nowhere in the scale of compensations. The younger son—it was 
he who would receive all and give back nothing but an empty name 
stripped of all intrinsic value. His, Paston’s, money would go 
to build up the fortunes of one of those he had hoped to destroy ; 
and his daughter’s happiness would be his sole reward. 

Would she be happy? For the moment, yes—for the short 
period of early fascination before the inevitable time of satiety 
and disillusionment—and then ;—the tinsel would tarnish as all 
tinsel does tarnish! And then he thought of Aline; and for the 
first time wondered if ever that day of disenchantment would 
have come to him, had she lived till youth was gone and love had 
matured to fuller ripeness—or decay? In the utter hopelessness 
and despair of the moment he blasphemed his highest good, and 
groaned as he thought: “ Even her love would have failed me!” 

He saw no light where he stood, and round the whole horizon 
of his future ran the black River of Sorrows. His life was like a 
shattered crystal goblet which could neither be mended nor re- 
constructed. He had struggled with fate and he had been over- 
thrown. He had tried to command circumstances and he had 
been overtaken and overwhelmed. The tower he had built up 
for his soul with so much care and pains, so much diligence and 
foresight, had been washed away in the flood, and he was left like 
one naked to laughter when the leaves have fallen and the cold 
winds have come. There was no good in resisting. He had 
nothing left now for which to fight. The utmost that remained 
to him was the manner that baffled, concealed, protected—and 
that had become a second nature. 

When French came to him the day after the London lawyer 
had paid into his bank the cheques which redeemed the bonds, 
Paston received his old enemy in precisely the same way as 
before. Glassy-eyed, impenetrable, undecipherable, his face was a 
mask, his manner a cerecloth, through which showed neither 
enmity nor kindness, neither annoyance nor exultation. The 
bonds were redeemed ; yes, certainly; and now the estate was 
unencumbered, and he, Paston, had no more to say. It must be 
a relief to Mr. Clinton to have realized from the mine, which 
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would probably yield a fabulous fortune before exhausted. 
Mining property was indeed, as he said, eminently uncertain ; and 
from day to day no one knew whether the pick would strike 
success or ruin. 

He bore what French knew to be his bitter disappointment 
with such heroic self-restraint, that the generous-hearted country 
gentleman felt for him a respect mingled with pity, which went 
near to reach over all the shortcomings of the past. But he 
expected a difference of form—a change of front—when it should 
come to the question of settlements on Lanfrey’s marriage. He 
knew, as every one in Beaton Brows knew by now, the half-insane 
avarice which was the central canker of Paston’s nature, and he 
was prepared for a fight—on the issue of which the marriage 
should hang. So much he had promised Lady Jane. If he could 
not make superb terms, Lanfrey should not take the girl; if he 
could, the boy might go farther and fare worse ; and his fortune 
would be secure and their honour redeemed. 

When they came to the point, however, Paston might have 
been a wax-figure stuffed full of gold for all the resistance he 
made. At the smallest pressure he yielded ; and the harder he 
was pressed the more he yielded. French was frankly astounded ; 
and his manner betrayed his feeling. He explained it to himself 
by this base-born fellow’s natural ambition to see his daughter 
married into the oldest family in Fellshire. He read by the light 
of preconceived ideas—as we all do; and saw nothing of the 
sorrowful truth—the man’s moral collapse on the shattering of 
his life’s great hope. What was substantially death, he took as 
licheté; and only the broad magnanimity of his own nature 
prevented his despising as heartily as he had just now respected. 

He refrained too from giving an unfriendly colour to things 
when he went home and told Lady Jane how he had sped. He 
merely said that he had found Mr. Carew disposed to be quite 
fair, and even generous; and that Lanfrey would do well—which 
was but scant comfort to my Lady. Now that the family Pactolus 
was in spate they could have afforded to keep their younger son 
like a gentleman, prior to his marrying a woman of birth and 
fortune combined—on his way to the Woolsack. And Paston’s 
generosity, which had clinched the marriage, was not what it 
would have been a few weeks ago, had he dowered Yetta for the 
benefit of Maurice and the salvation of the estate. She had, 
however, to take things as they came, and to make the best 
of the irremediable. But Lanfrey and Yetta at Mock-Beggar 
would be thorns—and she did not disguise that fact and call them 
roses. 
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“Tt is well,” said Paston coldly, when Lanfrey thanked him 
with a young man’s effusiveness of gratitude for the generous 
provision he had promised to make. 

His gratitude was not for himself. He could well have been 
one of the noble little band of plain livers and high thinkers, 
who keep morality alive and the world on the upward way. 
But, man-like, he rejoiced that Yetta would have all that with 
which love would dower the beloved. And he was grateful to her 
father for her, not for himself, with whom the fleshpots did not 
count. 

“You have been nobly generous,” he said, offering his hand. 

Paston laid his in the broad frank palm, as if it had been a 
dead thing within which a fire was burning. 

“She is my only child,’ he answered coldly. How livid and 
wan he looked! ‘She has chosen her own path, and litile as I 
like the connexion—you know that,” he added sharply, lifting up 
his eyes with a sudden fierce flash, strangely at variance with his 
studiously constrained manner—“I am none the more released 
from my obligations. Because she is wilful and disobedient she 
must not be left to starve.” 

“No! no! dear father,” said Yetta, who came in at this 
moment, and caught the last words; “not wilful—not disobe- 
dient—only faithtul to my word and loyal to my love.” 

“It is the same sentiment differently phrased,” he answered; 
“the same object at different angles. Your method does not 
vitiate mine.” 

“Tt breaks my heart to think that you are displeased with me,” 
said Yetta, going closer to her father and putting her arms round 
him. 

“A heartbreak which I fancy will not be long in mending,” he 
returned cynically. ‘A lover dispossesses a father as a cuckoo 
dispossesses the hedge-sparrow. And the cuckoo sings, but the 
hedge-sparrow dies.” 

“ Father! dearest father, have some little mercy on me!” cried 
Yetta, bursting into tears. ‘You loved my mother, and she went 
with you from her own people. But was she unfaithful to them ? 
Cannot you believe that I too may love Lanfrey as she loved you, 
and yet be faithful and true to you as well?” 

Her arms were still about him, holding him closely clasped ; 
her sweet blue eyes, at once bright and soft with tears, looked 
with loving pleading into his; her parted lips, dry and slightly 
swollen, were as pathetic as the Cenci’s; and Paston loved her as 
he loved no one else alive—and only Aline dead. 

“Dry your eyes,” he said, gently kissing her forehead. “You 
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know I cannot bear your tears, Yetta. They make a woman of 
me, and shame me for my weakness. Kiss me, child,” he then 
said, straining her to him. “Kiss me, and let me see you smile. 
If I have been wayward and jealous, forgive me. You can afford 
to be generous. I have no one but you—and you have left me. 
But Iam not envious. It is and it must be. Be to her as fond 
and true as I was to her mother,” he continued, turning to 
Lanfrey ; “and my blessing will rest on you and yours for all 
your life. Love her, protect her, keep her happiness without a 
flaw, as you have to answer to God. And as you are to her, may 
God be to you. My blessing or my curse lies in these words! 
My child! my Yetta! my one sole joy and love!—you will 
be happy, and you shall never have cause to reproach your 
father !” 

Again he held her to his heart with that convulsive pressure 
which almost threatened to crush what it clasped. Then once 
more kissing her face—this time her lips—and giving his hand 
to Lanfrey, he left the room; and they heard him cross the 
hall and lock the study-deor, as he was wont to do against 
intruders. 

Hours passed, and Yetta’s vague uneasiness, which had bleached 
her roses and chilled her joy, grew with the lengthening of the 
time into uncontrollable terrors. 

“T must see my father,” she said at last, breaking away from 
her lover and standing pale and trembling, her face turned to the 
door. 

“Why do you tremble so, my darling?” asked Lanfrey, 
tenderly. ‘ What do you fear ?” 

“T do not know; but I do fear,” she answered. ‘He was so 
pale and sad and unlike himself; and I—have I been selfish and 
undutiful !” 

“ Answer that now,” he said, taking her in his arms. 

But she did not respond. She only said: “Come with me, 
Lanfrey. Let us go to my father.” 

“Yes, let us go,” he replied; and, hand in hand, they crossed 
the hall, and stood by the door of the study, knocking. 

There was no response. When the silver cord is loosed and the 
golden bowl is broken—when the pitcher is broken at the 
fountain and the wheel is broken at the cistern—who should 
respond? Leaning back in his chair, his head sunk forward on 
his breast ; his glazed eyes unclosed and turned; his lean hands 
clenched ; his narrow lips unclosed—on the table, splintered 
lengths and fragments of wood, which, pieced together, made a 
wheeled and heart-shaped machine; a mass of broken crystal ; 
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a pack of torn and half-burnt cards—on the writing-case, a sheet 
of paper with one word only scrawled all across the page; one 
word only—* Fool!”—from all this what response could be 
made? Within the room was the leaden silence of Death; but 
through the hall-door, flung open. wide, came the spring-time 
songs of birds, and the mocking voice of the cuckoo calling to its 
mate from the cedar-tree on the lawn. 


(Conclusion.) 
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